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A Great Spirit 


N ANOTHER PAGE THE REGISTER presents 
the last sermon spoken by Dr. Samuel Me- 
Chord Crothers, on the Sunday before he died. We 
can bring no tribute equal to that message, for, as 
everyone who knew him will say, it bespeaks the 
man. Especially the latter part of it is the epitome 
of his life, of his philosophy. There has never been 
in our glorious succession of saints and prophets 
a higher, holier example of the free Christian and 
the pure democrat, than Crothers...That is why, 
when he came back from the journeys he loved to 
make in the West, he was translated in his preach- 
ing ; and he carried his hearers to transports of joy. 
The West for Dr. Crothers was the real America. 
He belonged, in body and soul, to the pioneers. His 
visit to Kansas, which in part the Editor of THe 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER rejoiced to share with him, 
filled Dr. Crothers with a mighty, quiet confidence, 
a deep and moving faith in the inner life of the 
people in that illimitable domain. He was inspired 
by it anew, and promised that he would write an 
essay about it. The intimations of what he would 
write are contained, we believe, in the sermon pub- 
lished to-day. 

Quick to detect the least reproach against the 
common man, Dr. Crothers was also sure to speak 
with sublime courage, though it be to oppose men 
of high place in the world. He did so the last time 
he ministered to his people in Cambridge. A noted 
contemporary historian had written in a strain of 
pessimism that hero-worship in America was pass- 
ing; even the nations have taken for their object 
of memorial, not the great leaders of the late 
armies, but each of them a common soldier un- 
known altogether. This person, who might, indeed, 
have been an unworthy soldier, they had placed in 
the great tomb, and the people come and lay their 
wreaths not on the grave of a conqueror but of an 
_ unknown soldier. In an instant, Dr. Crothers was 

spiritually alive and eloquent with that sure, deep 
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high or low, as the world estimates. 


192i ear ‘Of Booker Washington that Dr. Crothers was the 


gentleness of verity. In the first place, we do not — 
worship the unknown soldier, he said. The idea of 
worshiping any mortal being was inconceivable to : 
him. We do not even praise the unknown soldier. — 
“We simply recognize him,” said the preacher. — 
That is the open door to his thought, and to his life _ 
from the beginning. A friend and lover of man- 
kind. We see the ideal in the real, the eternally — 
true and good and divine in the mortal and un- — 
known and ordinary man. 
Among men, has there ever been one who was so — 
detached with his thoughts on the heights as Dr. 
Crothers, and at the same time in such instant 
sympathy with actual human beings? .Especially — 
the ordinary men and women Dr. Crothers loved, — 
because he believed they are the ones who must — 
make our history and our destiny. In him this — 
spiritual conviction was native. It won him im- © 
mediate and convincing response from all condi- — 
tions of people. As soon as he spoke they knew he | 
was one with them. The intuition was sure. And — 
so it was with the people of erudition and station. — 
Dr. Crothers was unaffectedly, absolutely akin to i 
The remark | 
| 
q 


only man he ever met who did not know he was a. 
Negro, will be taken for perfect truth. 

What was born in him, Dr. Crothers confirmed — 
by his thought and experience. Among the } 
country’s founders, one person appealed more than — 
any other to Dr. Crothers. That was Thomas q 
Jefferson. Jefferson, we believe, had a “certain — 
mystic faith in the rectitude of human impulse”; | 
a quiet confidence in man was with him a religious ) 
doctrine, a corollary to that other belief, “Almighty 
God hath created the mind free.” Freedom and — 
equality—these two, under divine sanction, would, | 
with goodness and patient working, make America | 
a great nation. In a letter to the writer, Dr. — 
Crothers said, on the centenary of the death of — 
Jefferson, July 4, 1926, “I am inclined to think that | 
if Jefferson ‘was not a greater man than Lincoln, — 
the admiration for Jefferson is a better test of one’s 
democratic instincts and principles than is fur- ; 
nished by any other name in our history. The very 
fact that Jefferson stands not only for freedom but 
for a reasoned philosophy of freedom, gives him a 
great place.” 

These things intimate the soul and nature of Dr. 
Crothers. His life was infinitely varied, in its 
literary expression and in its unnumbered acts of 
kindness and of love. According to each man’s own 
attitude to life, various characteristics in Dr. 
Crothers will stand forth; but all things converge 
at last upon the spiritual principles noted above. 
They gave a certain impersonal, timeless quality — 
to him in all his walks in life. Now the truth 
comes home to us. Of some persons it may be said — 
that their presence is necessary, in order that we 
may know that they are. Their associations and 
activities are so much with us that when they pass 
there is a void, a great change. It was not true of 
Dr. Crothers. His person was, to be sure, the 
benediction of saintliness, but when he was not” 
present he was present the more because he was a 
great spirit and his thoughts were radiant through) 
all the quiet places in which he lived. 4 


} 
1 
4 
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Dick Sheppard’s Impatience 


NOTHER FIGURE has arisen in the Church 

of England. He is unlike Bishop Barnes, the 
theological Luther of the hour, but he probably 
exerts quite as wide an influence among the popu- 
lace as that great churchman. Dick Sheppard, or 
correctly, Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, has written a 
book that describes himself in its title, “The Im- 
patience of a Parson.” Sheppard was for some 
years at St. Martin’s in London. He withdrew a 
while ago on account of his health, and the regret 
over the whole country has been keen and continu- 
ing. He was an inspiring preacher without being 
a scholar, and his novel methods of church work 
lifted the famous old St. Martin’s, which every 
visitor to London sees, to a-place in the people’s 
reverent affection unequaled by any other estab- 


lished church in England. From his retirement 


Sheppard (we drop all the titles out of the highest 
regard for the person!) sends out his book, about 
which our own Dr. Henry Gow has written an in- 
spiring story in The Inquirer. It is a criticism 
of the churches and his ideas of their reconstruc- 
tion. ; 

Dr. Gow says Sheppard “is just like ourselves 
except that he remains in the Anglican Church.” 
To which we reply, in sympathy with Dr. Gow, that 
we should prefer to see him remain in that church, 
if he can do so with good conscience, because un- 
doubtedly he or any other man can do more for the 
emancipation of the church and the people inside 
than outside orthodoxy. To become an avowed 
member of a liberal church means, on account of 
prejudice, to cut one’s opportunity to influence men 
to about one-fourth of what a broad man within the 
approved pale enjoys. The only question is one of 
ethics in remaining. Sheppard pleads for the spir- 
itual life and for unity, and if he is not a great 
thinker he has common sense and the gift of in- 
spiration. 

“We who desire radical reform,” he says, “are 
not called upon to be contemptuous or irreverent 
to the past or to underestimate the accumulated 
wisdom of the centuries. There is a worship of the 
present no less dangerous than the worship of the 
past.” He faces forward: “The churches are not 
societies for the preservation of ancient opinions, 
but for the furtherance of living religion. They 
must make and not merely record history.” That 
shows the prophet, which is more important than 
the scholastic, though it is not quite true to say 
flatly that “what is needed is not a new definition 
of religion but a new realization of it.” It may be 
easier to accept Christendom’s theology than its 
ethics, as Sheppard says; but how are you going 


_ to know its ethics without some statement of them, 


which is, in fact, theology? One may be an intel- 
lectual Christian without being spiritual, but one 
cannot be truly ethical or spiritual without being 
intelligent. One must know. | 

Sheppard attacks the inadequacy of the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury to bring in spiritual and 
ethical reforms, and says the Church of England 
has became a “terrific affair of frowning fastnesses, 
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vested interests, and intellectual statements; a 
simple man has a hard time to find Christ at its 
heart.” If he had his life to live over again, Shep- 
pard would go into the ministry, but—the word is 
used to make one stop short— 


I should refuse to be ordained unless it was possible for me 
to be ordained into one Universal Church, i.e., to be permitted 
to minister according to the rites and ceremonies of each 
denomination in which I was invited to minister. I believe 
there are hundreds who would gladly come forward to be 
ordained if they were permitted by ordination to be the ser- 
vants of this our Universal Church and allowed and encouraged 
to administer the sacraments or to preach the gospel in the 
manifold ways in which it might be commended to mankind. 
How can men desire nowadays to be purveyors of sectional 
religion? 

Dr. Gow regards the following as the essence of 
Sheppard’s position : 

Am I asking for a cheapened gospel by suggesting that we 
should no longer lay stress upon many values now thought of 
as of such paramount importance? I do not think so. Indeed, 
I believe that a simplified religion would cost men much more 
than the complicated one to which we are so addicted. It is 
infinitely easier to receive the theology of the church, to obey 
its rules, to shout its battle-cries, than to undertake the awful 
task of accepting and living out in life the values which Jesus 
Christ ascribed to God, accepted for himself, and asks from 
those who would be his disciples. Yet this and nothing else 
is Christianity. 

Our colleague is straight in his conclusion that 
these criticisms of Sheppard’s “apply as much to 
us as to any other churches. . . . There is a sense 
in which it ought to make Free Christian churches 
more ashamed of themselves than orthodox Chris- 
tians, because with the simplified religion for which 
he pleads we often do so little.” He continues: 
“We may be very proud of our faith, but we cannot 
honestly say that we have made our faith into a 
living church far more active and self-sacrificing 
and self-forgetful than the other churches of Chris- 
tendom.” Sheppard; as a matter of fact, pleads. 
with all of us, orthodox and liberal, and he shames 
us all by showing the dissensions, the dullness, and 
the pride of money and power that curse all 
branches of the unhappy church of God. 

May this man bother us into a prolonged state of 
unrest ! 


Notes 


This is Thanksgiving Day. That noted Presby- 
terian preacher of Baltimore, Dr. Maltbie Babcock, 
used to say that instead of having one day for 
Thanksgiving, it would be better to set apart one 
day for complaining, leaving all the rest of the days 
of the year for thanksgiving. That is an idea. One 
day for thanks is not enough. We must cultivate 
the daily habit of thanksgiving. 


A minister tells of the auditor of a great inter- 
national organization who has had a survey of 
10,000 employees for twenty years. “A man well 
past fifty who knows his job,” says the business 
man, “is worth four times more than a young fel- 
low on the job. He ought to be paid four times 
more—one-fourth for knowing his job, the other 
three-fourths for his acquaintance with life and his 
knowledge of human nature. I cannot spare th 
man over fifty. He is too valuable to lose!” to 


er | McChord Crothers 


Passing of a saint and a prophet 


R. SAMUEL “McCHORD CROTHERS 
is no more. In the quietness and con- 
fidence which he commended to his people 
in his last Sermon, the quietness and con- 
fidence in which he made his way through 
life on earth, he has fared forth to new 
| phases of the Endless Life of which he 
spoke and wrote so confidently. 

Death came to Dr. Crothers almost with- 
out warning the afternoon of Wednesday, 
November 9; and Saturday noon, Noyem- 
ber 12, there assembled in the First Parish 
Church, Cambridge, his church for thirty- 
three years, ministers of his own and of 
many differing faiths, college presidents, col- 
lege professors, and college men and girls, 
business men and women—people from all 
the walks of life—to do him reverence. 


A JOURNEY TO KANSAS 


The service was a simple one. Scrip- 
tural passages were read by Dean William 
W. Fenn, and the prayer was by Dr. Fran- 
cis G. Peabody, whose lifelong association 
with Dr. Crothers began back in the days 
when the young Presbyterian minister of 
Santa Barbara, Calif., was beginning to 
question the validity of some of the tra- 
ditional doctrines of his denomination. 
Dr. Peabody alluded in his prayer to Dr. 
Crothers’ message of the Christian way 
as delivered not to the church alone, but 
to a listening and responsive world, and 
to his entrance, in the fullness of his 
powers and in the joy of life, into the 
peace which he had so often shown to 
others and which was so welcome to his 
gracious soul. : 

Henry Wotton’s appropriate hymn, “The 
Character of a Happy Life,’ announced 
by Rey. Robert J. Raible, assistant minis- 
ter at the church, and sung by the con- 
gregation, made an impressive conclusion 
to the services. 

Only a fortnight or so prior to his death, 
Dr. Crothers made the long journey to 
Topeka, Kans., to speak before the South- 
western Federation of Religious Liberals, 
and to fill other engagements. Apparently 
in his usual good health when he left Cam- 
bridge, he suffered a heart attack at To- 
peka sufficiently severe to necessitate 
attendance by a specialist, but recovery 
came so quickly that he canceled only one 
engagement, and reassured Mrs. Crothers 
by telegraph. 

Dr. Crothers arrived at home November 
4, a little tired, but with no other ill 
effects from his trip. The following Sun- 
day, November 6, he stood in his pulpit 
for the last time, celebrating Communion 
in connection with his service. Dr. 
Crothers did not go to his church again. 

Wednesday, while he and Mrs. Crothers 
were preparing to attend a reception at 
the Germanic Museum, Dr. Crothers sud- 
denly felt indisposed, and after a single 
hour of illness his spirit slipped away, as 
he was surrounded by all of his immediate 
family, with the exception of two daugh- 
ters, Katherine and Helen, who were in 
New York. 
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JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


Dr. Crothers was born June 7, 1857, in 
Oswego, Ill., the son of John M. and Nancy 
Foster Crothers. His ancestors came to 


America from Northern Ireland about 1690, . 


and his grandfather, Dr. Samuel Crothers, 
founded one of the first Presbyterian 
churches in the territory of Illinois, about 
1808. He also organized the Presbyterian 
church in Greenfield, Ohio, where he and 
his son, Rev. Samuel D. Crothers, were 
the pastors for nearly one hundred years. 
Another ancestor, Dr. James McChord, 
first President of Centre College, Ken- 
tucky, taught, when Darwin was yet a 
boy, a doctrine of mental and spiritual 
evolution closely akin to the evolutionary 
theory developed later. 

In so far as it was derived from schools, 
Dr. Crothers’ education included gradua- 
tion from Wittenberg College with the 
degree of A.B. in 1873, and from Princeton 
College the following year. He was then 
seventeen years of age, and had the honor 
of being the youngest student graduated 
from Princeton with one exception—Aaron 
Burr. From 1874 to 1877 he attended 
Union Theological Seminary, and was then 
ordained to the Presbyterian ministry. 
Kor two years he worked in mission 
churches in Nevada, including those in 
Hureka and Gold Hill, the latter of which 
he organized, and in 1879 he went to the 
Presbyterian church in Santa Barbara, 
where he remained two years. 

The questionings which disturbed his 
mind resulted in a parting between the 
earnest young pastor and his people, who 
did not lose their affection for him, and 
he turned eastward to the center of Uni- 
tarianism, and the Atlantie Ocean, which 
he had never seen. During the year 1881— 
82, he studied at Harvard Divinity School, 
and might then haye had one of the impor- 
tant churches in Boston, had he not chosen 
to settle in Vermont, where for four years 
he was the minister of the Brattleboro 
church, his first Unitarian pastorate. In 
1886 he went to Unity Church in St. Paul, 
where he remained until he came to the 
First Parish in Cambridge in 1894. In 
his lectures and essays, and especially in 
conversation, Dr. Crothers made frequent 
reference to his earlier days of pioneering 
for religion in Nevada and Montana. 


HIS MISSIONARY LABORS 


During his St. Paul pastorate he went 
to Helena, Mont., for three addresses, 
which so prepared the community for a 
Unitarian church that Dr. J. H. Crooker 
was sent out by the Association to or- 
ganize one. This was in 1891, and Helena 
was the first Unitarian center in Montana. 
Dr. Crothers also established a society 
at St. Anthony Park, Minn., about i890. 

At Cambridge, Dr. Crothers immediately 
succeeded Dr. Edward H. Hall. While his 
own pastorate had been a long one, cover- 
ing thirty-three years, the church records 
show that Rev. Nathaniel Appleton served 
the parish for sixty-seven years, Rey. 
Abiel Holmes for thirty-nine years, and 


Rev. William Newell for thirty-eight 
years. At Dr. Crothers’ installation at the 
Cambridge church, Dr. Peabody made the 
installing prayer, and the sermon was by 
Dr. Charles G. Ames. 


anniversary as pastor were held, with Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot as chairman and Dean 
Fenn making the prayer. Dr. Peabody, 
Prof. Bliss Perry, and Dr. Raymond 
Calkins made addresses, and the occasion 
was one of great joy in the parish. 

His marriage to Miss Louise M. Bronson 
of Santa Barbara, Calif., took place Sep- 
tember 9, 1882, and Mrs. Crothers has 
been always an invaluable assistant to him 
in his work. Their children are Katherine 


Crothers, who is engaged in social service — 


work in New York; Dr. Bronson Crothers, 
a physician, of Cambridge ; Helen Crothers, 
also in social service work in New York; 
Margery Crothers, associated with the 
Boston Family Welfare Society ; and Gor- 
don Crothers, who is connected with the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company at 
Framingham, Mass. 


A CONSISTENT LIBERAL 


For years, Dr. and Mrs. Crothers enter- 
tained college students and other young 
people Sunday evenings at their home, 
and more than twenty were gathered there 
the Sunday before his death. Sometimes 
he read to them; sometimes he had some 
distinguished guest who talked to them. 
Hardly a Sunday passed without guests 
in his hospitable home. 

Social service he regarded as one of the 
chief obligations of the church, and the 
distinction is claimed for him that he 
organized the first social service committee 
that the denomination ever had. He is 
said to have worked even harder for the 
community than for his church. His aim 
was to have his people do things as citi- 
zens, and not merely as church members. 

Nor did he leave the detail of church 
work to others. For hours he would talk 
over projects with his assistants, and then 
leave them to work out the problem for 
themselves. He saw quickly when things 
were going amiss. 

“Tt would have been impossible for him 
ever.to become a rich man, because what 
he had he shared,” one of his associates 
said. 

The legacy of $200,000 in 1905, known 
as the Paine fund, for the poor of Cam- 
bridge, made necessary special attention 
to social service; but Dr. Crothers’ church 
was quick always to respond to any need 
not with money alone but with service, as 
during the Chelsea fire, when it became 
one of the relief stations. 

“He was never small or petty. He 
seemed not to have any frailties,’ was 
the tribute of one closest to him in his 
church activities. “He was not in the 
least self-seeking, and never thought of 
his position. He seemed to feel himself 
truly the servant of his church. He 


On June 9, 1919, 
exercises in observance of his twenty-fifth 


a 
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- claimed nothing for himself. He had an 


inherent shyness, I think partly from 
respect for people. Some thought he was 
not a pastor; but if he was sure he did 
not intrude, those who knew him well 
found him a perfect pastor.” 
r. Crothers was a consistent liberal. 
He was active in the formation of the 
Progressive party, and was an early ad- 
vocate of suffrage for women. The right 
of free speech he claimed for himself and 
for others, and he was to be found on the 
side of tolerance. Firm though his con- 
victions were, his was a shy and retiring 
spirit, and his last public utterance was 
typical of his life: 
“Tn quietness and in confidence—confi- 


dence in ourselves, confidence in one 


another, confidence in the Eternal 
Power—therein is our strength.” 

To the reading public, as to the 
Unitarian fellowship, Dr. Crothers’ 
death comes as a keen’loss. From 
his first year at Cambridge, when 
he published “Members of One 
Body,” volumes from his pen have 
come with considerable regularity, 
at intervals of a year or two, and 
his essays in The Atlantic and other 
periodicals have been awaited 
eagerly. One of his earliest books 
was “Miss Muffet’s Christmas 
Party,” published in 1901. Then 
came the collection of essays, “The 
Understanding Heart’ and “The 
Gentle Reader” in 1903, and “The 
Pardoner’s Wallet” in 1905. 

Dr. Crothers’ views of immortality 
were portrayed in his lecture at 
Harvard in 1905 under the Ingersoll 
Lectureship, provided for by the will 
of Miss Ingersoll of Keene, -N.H. 
This lecture was published under 
the name “The Endless Life.” 

“Tt is not the weakness of selfish- 
ness, it is the soldierly spirit, that 
makes the good man at the utmost 
verge of the earthly life long for 
new opportunity,’ he said. “He 
asks for no reward for things done, 
only the wages of going on. Still 
he eries with unabated ardor, ‘Here 
am I; send me.’” 

Other volumes, besides some col- 
lections of sermons, have been the 
following: “By the Christmas Fire,” 
1908; “Oliver Wendell Holmes and His 
Fellow Boarders,” 1909 ; “Among Friends,” 
1910; “Humanly Speaking,” 1912; “Three 
Lords of Destiny,” 1913; “Meditations on 
Votes for Women,” 1914; “Pleasures of an 
Absentee -Landlord,’ 1916; “The Dame 
School of Experience,” 1919; “How to 
Know Emerson,” 1920; “The Cheerful 
Giver,” 1923. 

As a tribute to his distinguished work 
in the literary field, Dr. Crothers received, 
in addition to the degree of D.D. from 
Harvard Divinity School given him in 
1899, the degree of Litt.D. from St. Law- 
rence University in 1904, from Princeton 
in 1909, and from Western Reserve Uni- 
yersity in 1923. 

Dr. Crothers was preacher to Harvard 
University for some years, and his asso- 
ciation with Harvard has always been 
close. 

Much is said of the “writing habits” 
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of literary people, but Dr. Crothers seems 
to have had no fixed writing habits. The 
intensely human, kindly critical, and philo- 
sophically stimulating essays which found 
their way to the printed page, and the 
profoundly spiritual sermons delivered 
from his pulpit, were prepared by Dr. 
Crothers in whatever place the inspiration 
came to him. He wrote anywhere and 
everywhere. While his ideas were being 
marshaled in his mind he paced the room; 
often, when traveling, walking up and 
down the aisle of his car. 

Almost none of his writing was done in 
his chureh study. The simplicity and au- 
sterity of that little room, overlooking the 
quaint old graveyard adjacent to the 


Dr. Crothers’ Favorite Hymn 


THE CHARACTER OF A HAPPY LIFE 


HENRY WOTTON 
1568-1639 


How happy is he born or taught, 
Who serveth not another’s will; 
Whose armor is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his highest skill; 


Whose passions not his masters are; 
Whose soul is still prepared for death, 
Untied unto the world by care 


Of prince’s ear or vulgar breath; 


Who hath his life from rumors freed, 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat; 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great; 


Who God doth late and early pray 
More of His grace than goods to lend; 

And walks with man, from day to day, 
As with a brother and a friend. 


This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 


church, was characteristic of the man. 
The few books on his desk included a 
Bible, James’s Psychology, a volume of 
Channing’s Discourses, Emerson’s Lec- 
tures and Biographical Sketches, and an 
Heclesiastical History. On shelves near- 
by were some of Professor Harnack’s 
books, Martineau’s “Seat of Authority in 
Religion,” a book by Henry van Dyke, old 
volumes of The Christian Haaminer and 
“Qhristian Disciples,’ and one’slim little 
collection of his own sermons. 

Looking down from his study walls 
were engravings and woodcuts of men like 
Fénelon, Cotton Mather, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, and Jeremy Taylor. 

A contributing factor to his power as 
a preacher was the fact that Dr. Crothers 
invariably preached without written notes. 
This custom, it is related, dates back to 
a time when, as a Presbyterian, he found 
himself obliged to announce a second ser- 
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mon for the day, when he had just read 
at morning service the only one he had 
with him. Compelled then to produce 
another extemporaneously, he has always 
held himself free from the reading of 
manuscripts, with the exception of his 
essays. 

His church was always first to Dr. 
Crothers, and no other interests could 
intervene between him and his duty and 
privilege as a preacher. No one realized 
more fully the need of organized religion 
if the world’s work is to be done. A 
quarter-century ago, he wrote that there 
was a vast amount of specialized effort 
in the world, but an imperfect sense of 
aggregate power. 

“The church at present divides,” 
he said. “The ideal church will 
unite. Let the church give up every 
exclusive claim. Its real glory is in 
its inclusiveness. It belongs to 
God’s good world. It is vitally re- 
lated to the whole of humanity. It 
belongs to all men, and stands ready. 
to serve them in their need.” And 
again: “When the men who in their 
own hearts cherish high ideals 
recognize their social responsibility, 
they will see the necessity of an 
inclusive organization of those who 
are conscious of common needs, 
common purposes, common aspira- 
tions. It is not for the purpose of 
gratifying the desire for good fellow- 
ship. It is in order to accomplish 
a work that can only be done when 
great multitudes with understanding 
hearts work together.” 


Tributes at Topeka 


Simple and genuine was the memo- 
vial service to Samuel McChord 
Crothers held November 18 in the 
First Unitarian Church of Topeka, 
Kans., where less than three weeks 
ago he had addressed the South- 
western Federation of Religious 
Liberals; simple and genuine were 
the tributes spoken. 

Rey. Clifton M. Gray, the minister, 
said: “Dr. Crothers’ life was like 
the gentle rain falling upon the 
mountains, breaking up the granite 
hills of prejudice and washing their 
fertility into the valleys below.” 

Marco Morrow, assistant publisher of 


the Capper publications, characterized Dr. 


Crothers as “an artist to his pen-tip, with 
a play of fancy, a whimsical humor—which 
is a mixture of love and wit, and that 
mellowness and sanity and gentle toler- 
ance which come to the wise only when 
they are very good, and to the good only 
when they are very wise.” 

Dean Arthur G. Sellen of Washburn 
College said: “Surely, Dr. Crothers was 
one of God’s gentlemen. He breathed the 
air of freedom, the heritage and right of all 
men who live deeply and see life whole.” 

President P. P. Womer of Washburn 
College refused to believe that Dr. Crothers 
was dead, declaring: “His effort to know 
that which is worth knowing and to love 
that which is worth loving developed in 
him an inner quality of life that is beyond 
death.” 


Recognition of the Unknown Man 


The spiritual philosophy of a free Christian and a great democrat—The 


last sermon, delivered in Cambridge, Sunday, November 6, 1927, by 


“In returning and rest shall ye be saved; 
in quietness and in confidence shall be your 
strength.’”-—ISAIAH xxx. 15. 


gS QUIETNESS and in confidence shall 
be your strength.” .During the last 
week, I sat looking out from a house on 
the ridge above Lawrence, Kans., on which 
the great University stands. .I looked out 
upon a picture of perfect peace, the lovely 
valley of the Wakarusa. Then I turned 
from that picture of peace to a volume 
that had been placed upon my table—“The 
Contemporary Poets of Kansas,” recently 
published. I read one poem after another, 
asking myself, What is the spiritual re- 
sponse to this land? There was one theme 
running unconsciously through the minds 
of all these newer poets, and it was not 
that of unrest, it was not that of adven- 
ture: it was that of an almost Words- 
worthian calm. 


+ 


I took up one poem with the familiar 
title, “The Voice of the Prairies.” The 
poet gives a contrast between those men 
who liye by the sea, and those who live 
by. the mountains, and those who live in 
the great interior plains. The voice of the 
mountain gives the sense of contrast be- 
tween the ordinary life and the life that 
is beyond, something that is reaching above 
us and that challenges us. The voice of 
the sea is one of endless adventure and 
change, as the tides come in and out and 
the storms go across the waters—some- 
thing that we cannot do anything about, 
but upon which we must adventure. And 
then there is the voice of the great inland 
country. There the refrain was of an 
altogether different kind: ; 


Who gives his soul to the midland 
Must have patience with quiet things. 


The sense of a vastness reaching all 
about, innumerable homes, innumerable 
fields, States that have no war boundaries 
but protect one another, a great democratic 
land—what could be expected from that? 
One who would know it and love it and 
believe in it must have quietness and con- 
fidence in his own soul. He need not be 
contented with what he sees, but he must 
be infinitely patient with what he sees, be- 
lieving that beneath it all there are quiet 
forces which are fulfilling slowly, it may 
be, but surely, its heart’s desire. 

As I took the train and looked out hour 
after hour at this land of ours, I asked, 
Is not this Kansas poet really correct? 
What is happening here in our America? 
Is it not, after all, in spite of that which 
is superficial, in spite of superficial noise, 
pre-eminently a quiet land, a land to be 
understood and a people to be understood 
only by those whose eyes are not fixed 
upon the things that are seen but upon the 
things that are unseen? To understand 
America, particularly inland America, one 
must have the “harvest of a quiet eye.” 
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Said Jesus, looking upon his disciples, “Ye 
know not what spirit ye are of.” 

I think many of those people to-day who 
are alarmed or, it may be, disgusted with 
many things they see, many things they 
hear and read, are people who have not 
stopped to ask what is the real nature of 
that great civilization which is growing up 
here in our land and which we hope may 
grow over the world, the real meaning of 
democracy, the real meaning of equality. 
We do not distinguish between the first 
struggles for it and that which is really 
accomplished slowly in the end. The great 
watchword of the French Revolution, 
“Liberty, fraternity, and equality,’ came 
out of the sense of injustice. It was a pas- 
sionate outery, the slogan of destroyers of 
an old order. “Liberty, fraternity, and 
equality’—what do they mean when they 
are worked out on a large scale? They are 
the quietest forces that man ever dreamed 
of—a truly equalitarian state where there 
is liberty of opportunity for each indi- 
vidual, a truly free state where each indi- 
vidual can register his will, where each 
individual can live freely his own life. 
Very much has been attained, but in just 
so far as it is attained it is the transfer of 
our thought and our hope from loud, noisy, 
fierce, competitive life to something where 
the constructive forces move necessarily 
slowly, where the changes take place not 
instantly according to the will of the most 
advanced thinkers, but where the forces 
of persuasion must have time to work, 
where the change—even the beneficent 
change—is necessarily slow because the 
scale of it is so vast. 


+ 


Just such work is the work that is going 
on to-day, of which we are for the most 
part oblivious and of which in its daily 
manifestations we are often contemptu- 
ous—the slow, sure, forward movement of 
great masses of people. How romantic 
sounds the first voice of democracy, the 
first voice of law and of ordered liberty! 
You read the word of the prophet, a lonely 
voice crying in the wilderness, crying 
against the injustices of man, the inequali- 
ties of man, a voice crying in the desert: 
“Make straight the way of the Lord. 
Every valley shall be exalted and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low. The 
crooked shall be made straight and the 
rough places plain. The voice of the Lord 
hath spoken it. A way shall be there and 
it shall be a highway, and it shall be 
called the way of holiness, the way so 
plain that the wayfaring man, though a 
fool, shall not err therein.” 

That is the distant view of a democracy 
not yet attained, an equality of opportunity 
that means equity, that means a real 
chance for the ordinary man—a chance 
for happiness, a chance for usefulness, a 
chance for knowledge. A way shall be 
there, a great highway. And who shall 


walk in it? The wayfaring men, many of. 


them fools, shall walk in it, and they shall 
have it plain for them. Just the ordinary 
man shall walk in it, and he shall be free 
as he walks in this great highway pre- 
pared for him by extraordinary men. That 
is the vision far off. The trouble is that 
we do not like it and we do not appreciate 
it when we get it—the thought of vast 
numbers of just ordinary men and women 
trying not only to govern themselves but 
to govern the country. They do it rather 
badly. We are not in a state of con- 
tinuous moral or spiritual exaltation. 
That which the few see clearly, the multi- 
tude hardly see at all. And yet they are 
walking on, walking on stolidly often, 
walking on indifferently, but walking on 
together in the great highway of civilized 
life. That is what civilization really 
means—the diffusion of the best things 
among multitudes of people who of them- 
selves could not attain these things at all; 
the diffusion of wealth, the diffusion of 
safety, the diffusion, slow it may be, of 
intelligence. 


+ 


Do we like that or do we not? A great 
many people to-day who pride themselves 
on their intellectual clarity and their 
moral discernment have a revulsion of 
feeling against that which is necessary to 
a great democratic experiment in civiliza- 
tion. On the one side we have people with 
blatant pseudo-patriotism magnifying the 
things that are. On the other side we 
have a fastidious criticism that under- 
rates these things, refuses to see the quiet 
forces that all the time are transforming 
our civilization into something different, 
vaster, and I think in the end more beauti- 
ful than the world has ever seen, provided 
that we have patience with quiet things, 
that we'see the idealism behind the acts 
of the ordinary man, that we see the 
necessity for the patient forces of law, of 
order, of religion, not as they are manifest 
in the few mountain-like spirits, but as 
they are manifest in the men of the plain 
to-day, the men who make up the mass 
of our fellow countrymen. 

One of the cleverest and most brilliant 
of our American historians has recently 
written an article, on his return to this 
country, about his disappointment at what 
he sees and his disappointment at the 
whole democratic experiment of our day. 
He speaks of what he considers an omi- 
nous sign—that at the end of a Great 
War, instead of the nations building monu- 
ments to the men of genius, very few of 
whom he admits had arisen in our time, — 
the great nations have taken each a com- 
mon soldier unknown altogether, and have 
placed him in the great tomb; and people 
come and lay their wreaths not at the 
tomb of a conqueror or even of one who — 
was known to be true, but of the unknown ~ 
soldier. ‘The worship of the unknown 
soldier, he says, is an ominous. sign of 
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the decay of real hero-worship, which was 
the source of all the greatness of the past. 
What can you expect of people who wor- 
ship an unknown soldier who might, for 
all anybody knows, have been a slacker 
or a coward? 

We do not worship the unknown soldier ; 
we do not really praise him: we simply 
recognize him. And that sense in the 
modern world that has made people honor 
the unknown soldier and the unknown man 
is not, it seems to me, a sign of the com- 
monplaceness of the present time. It is 
rather a sign that we are just beginning 
to look at the world realistically and to 
see the idealism behind the real. The 
whole trend of modern civilization is in 
that direction—to recognize those quiet 
forces which make or unmake our human 
world ; to see that it is not the exceptional 
man who most counts, but it is the ordi- 
nary man, and that it is possible for this 
ordinary life and this ordinary level to 
vise; and given liberty, given an emanci- 
pation of mind that makes us able to ap- 
preciate it, there is the raising of this 
level of human life. But it takes more 
than the ordinary man to realize that. 
We have to stand apart now and then in 
order to see its vastness, its beauty, its 
pathos, to see in all this striving after 
justice, after equity, after peace, a great 
longing for the best and the highest and 
the most beautiful. A civilization cannot 
endure unless people love it, unless people 
see its inner meaning. It is true as it 
was of Wordsworth that one must create 
the taste before he is appreciated. And 
here in our modern world, when so many 
of the picturesque incidents of human 
progress are past, there is all the more 
need for the interpretation of common 
life in terms of beauty and of idealism. 
What infinite patience is needed for one 
who can really believe in America, really 
believe that all this modern progress giy- 
ing increased comfort and opportunity to 
men is not a mere mockery but it is to be 
shown in its fullness in the fruits of the 
spirit! Here are opportunities granted to 
millions and millions of people, opportuni- 
ties for free and beautiful living never 
before offered. Are people accepting them 
or are they rejecting them? It comes 
back not to some great abstraction, but to 
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a realistic understanding of what indi- 
viduals are doing. 

I believe that if we could really see 
what is going on just here in our own 
America, there are very few Utopias that 
could equal what we see and what is 
going on to-day, in schools, in churches, 
in homes, in the million accidents and 
incidents of daily life. The insight to 
see, the patience to keep on working— 
that is what, above all else, it seems to 
me, we need. We have already inherited 
opportunities and possibilities which were 
beyond the dreams of ancient prophets 
and poets and seers. Can we fulfill the 
dreams of the better day for which these 
men will prepare? The answer comes 
back to each individual. First, I myself 
must be conscious of my opportunities and 
be patient in my work. Then the experi- 
ment of democracy means a faith—a faith 
in our fellow men, a faith in what we 
cannot yet prove but what is possible in 
them, a faith that they will rise level at 
last to their opportunities, to our oppor- 
tunities, and that when we do rise level 
to our present opportunities there will be 
still new opportunities beckoning us on. 
In quietness, yes, and in confidence, con- 
fidence in ourselves, confidence in one an- 
other, confidence in the eternal power— 
therein is our strength. 


CLOSING PRAYER 


Grant us to be baptized into the 
grace and privilege of seeing—seeing 
this land of ours yet in the making; 
believing in the quiet forces that in 
spite of all that seems to contradict 
are working among millions of minds, 
working for a greater respect for the 
laws we ourselves have made; work- 
ing for greater sense of responsibility 
for the common good; waiting for the 
more generous and the more ardent 
spirits who will carry on not in some 
little way, but in some great way, 
work that shall bring about, more and 
more, not only equality of opportunity 
but the passion for perfection which is 
latent in every mind. When these 
forces are working together, our 
dreams of human brotherhood are 
being fulfilled in ways which we had 
‘not anticipated, but which shall bring 
to us blessed surprise. Amen, 


(The sermon and prayer reported 
graphically by Ruth Lindblom.) 


steno- 


Dr. Sullivan aisles Mighly 
of Sir Arthur Keith Than We Do 


: LL you allow me the liberty of a 
, few words on Sir Arthur Keith’s 
address to the British Association? I 


cannot indeed speak of it in the terms of. 


extraordinary eulogy which THE RecistTin 
used concerning it; for it contains ab- 
solutely nothing that is new, and nothing, 
I should say, that is particularly brilliant 


as a résumé of what we knew already. 


But this difference in appraisal is a small 
matter. What we are all seeking—if I 
may express a persuasion which is beset 
with many doubts—is the truth; and the 
truth is got by patient analysis, plodding 
scrutiny, and wholesome skepticism. In 


this detached spirit, I wish to examine 
eertain of Sir Arthur’s statements. Let 
me say that I quote from his address as 
printed in The London Times of Septem- 
ber 1. 

Sir Arthur says: “The evidence of man’s 
evolution from an ape-like being, obtained 
from a study of fossil remains, is definite 
and irrefutable.” Strong words—which, 
perhaps, we should expect from so dog- 
matic a man as Sir Arthur Keith. Not 
many men who know the facts, and have 
a scruple for overstatement, would put 
it so roundly. And indeed Sir Arthur 
seems to feel this; for he says later: “Our 
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geological search, which I have summa- 
rized all too briefly, has not produced so 
far the final and conclusive evidence of 
man’s anthropoid origin; we have not yet 
found the human imago emerging from 
its anthropoid encasement.” I do not 
quite see how to reconcile this quotation 
with the former one, and shall not waste 
time in the effort. All I will say is that 
this second statement does greater credit 
to its author than the first. For the plain 
fact is that neither from fossils nor from 
anything else have we irresistible evidence 
of man’s prehuman animal ancestry. We 
have many gaps to fill before we are so 
favored, and I may mention one or two. 


+ 


Not only must we get some sort of 
knowledge on such details as how man 
acquired a bare forehead instead of a 
hairy one, red lips instead of blue-black, 
and how woman became beardless; but we 
have also an important matter of anatomy. 
How did man get his erect stature? This 
is not unimportant; it is, on the contrary, 
very important. For stature goes back 
to deep structural foundations. Man 
stands and walks erect because his pelvic 
basin is so constructed as to permit a 
vertical femur and such an insertion of 
pelvic-crural muscles as allows this. In 
the apes, the disposition of the pelvis and 
the pelvic-crural muscles throws the leg 
forward as in quadrupeds. The ape can- 
not stand or walk upright by merely 
wishing it or by casually practicing it. 
His build of the pubis-ilium-ischium com- 
plex forbids it. The gibbon, of all the apes, 
comes nearest to our erect position. Now, 
in order to straighten man, profound 
skeleton-changes had to take place. The 
transition must have been very long. 
Where are the evidences of the transition? 
So far as I know, nowhere. In the hu- 
man embryo, the skeleton is formed pre- 
cisely in the relations that are adapted to 
the stress, strain, and torsion of adult 
life, and with no reminiscence of the 
simian structure. 

Allow me to observe further that the 
finding of fragments of bone in Java or 
in Kent is not enough to fill the gap. We 
do not know to what animal they belonged 
nor, with certainty, whether these frag- 
ments belonged to one animal or to more 
than one. But even if we did, we have 
a considerable jump to make before we 
ean safely say that this creature was our 
ancestor or even our cousin. Zodlogy is 
full of instances of the most remarkable 
similarities which nobody in the world 
traces to common parentage. I should be 
glad.to give twenty instances of such, but 
let us take one. 

There are, as everybody knows, certain 
fishes which have organs capable of 
giving an electric shock, in one or two 
of them an extremely severe shock. Now 
so rare and astonishing an organ as this 
seems to point to a common source for all 
the fishes that have it; for there is hardly 
a more remarkable similarity of function 
in the whole animal world. It seems 
highly unlikely that so strange a power 
should go back to absolutely independent 
sources, Yet everybody admits that it 
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does. The amazing similarity, that is, 
does not at all indicate a common origin. 
The Torpedo is an elasmobranch fish with 
the electric organs massed on both sides 
of the head, each organ containing prob- 
ably five hundred thousand electric plates. 
The electric eel is of the wholly different 
family of teleosts and has its batteries 
running four-fifths the length of the body. 
Finally, Malapterwrus has the organ wrap- 
ping the whole head. like a hood. The 
electric plates in Torpedo are vertical; 
in the electrical eel, longitudinal; and 
while the others build up the organ from 
muscular structure, Malapterurus builds 
its organ from the epidermis. And all 
these fishes got this organ independently 
of the others and not from one parent 
source, as every biologist admits. ‘This 
independent origin of similar structures 
is called convergence; and convergence 
puts an additional caution upon us when 
we are inclined in schoolboy haste to fancy 
that like organs had one origin. If our 
bodies had an electric battery and the 
apes had one, we should hear it, I am 
sure, triumphantly adduced as proof that 
we and the apes got it from a common 
ancestor, provided we had not the dis- 
turbing example of ‘these fishes before us. 


+ 


If then Sir Arthur admits that the fossil 
argument for our anthropoid descent is 
not an irrefutable proof, what does he say 
is? In answering this question he is un- 
fortunately hurried, and barely mentions 
such things as these: the anthropoid and 
ourselves show “almost the same suscepti- 
bilities to infection”; their brains are 
alike; they have certain embryonic re- 


semblances (Sir Arthur does not speak’ 


of their much more striking embryonic 
differences) ; and by the Nuttall blood- 
tests they show a close affinity of blood 
structure. 

Now, all these are matters which call 
for discrimination; and I must repeat 
that in merely announcing them, Sir 
Arthur hardly did justice to his reputa- 
tion as a scientist. Flat statements sel- 
dom stand. Reservation and distinction 
are the qualities of the careful mind, and 
mark its difference from the declamatory 
mind. When we look into certain of these 
proofs so swiftly summarized in the ad- 
dress, we may not find the way so easy 
as the lecturer implied that it is. For 
example, we and the apes have by no 
means the same susceptibility to infection. 
Sir Arthur has never found and never 
will find any ape suffering spontaneously 
from the exclusively human diseases of 
diphtheria, Asiatic cholera, typhoid fever, 
leprosy, scarlet fever, smallpox, measles, 
yellow fever, or poliomyelitis, not to men- 
tion one or two others which it might 
not be regarded as respectable to mention. 
The blood of man and apes therefore must 
be very considerably different despite the 
Nuttall reactions. And furthermore, if 
susceptibility to the same disease indi- 
cates close blood-kinship, then we are very 
near the goat; for Malta fever affects, so 
far as we know, only man and goats. 
Still worse, we are bretheren of the rat; 
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for plague occurs only in those lowly ro- 
dents and ourselves. 

A final word on the similarity of blood- 
composition. The more we know of blood, 
the more we find cross-currents of un- 
certainty running athwart our argument. 
Alas! something is always turning up to 
destroy our theories. So is it here. Let 
us have an example or two again: Hxemo- 
globin is, as everyone knows, the principal 
matter of the red blood-corpuscles. It 
consists of a colorless albuminous radical 
ealled globin, and a colored non-albumin- 
ous radical called hematin, both joined 
in unstable association. Now if this sub- 
stance exists in the blood of one species 
of a family or order, surely we should 
expect it to be in all species of that family 
or order. And if it is in some and not in 
all, then our confidence in blood as an in- 
dicator of kinship is, in a measure, shaken. 
Now, out of the immense order of mol- 
lusks, there is only one species that has 
hremoglobin in the form of blood-cor- 
puscles, viz., Solen legumen. One other 
mollusk, Planorbis, has hemoglobin diff- 
used in ambient liquid; and the gastropod 
mollusks possess it in the muscle-tissue. 
The other molusks have it not, yet they 
are close cousins to those that haye. 
Again, hemoglobin is for respiration, for 
it is an oxygen-carrier. Why, then, the 
anomaly of finding it in the nerve-tissue 
of one of the worms—Aphrodite acule- 
ata—although entirely wanting in the 
blood of that worm, where it might be of 
some use for oxygenation? We do not 
know. It is one of the things that cause 
facile system-makers to have bad dreams. 
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Once more, take the specific gravity of 
blood, counting water as 1000. The speci- 
fic gravity of human blood is 1059. That 
of the blood of the mouse is precisely the 
same. Is this an indication that we are 
close kin of the mouse? The pig and the 
horse are next nearest with 1060; but 
both the frog and the snake are nearer 
to us than the monkey—for the frog has 
1055.6; the snake 1055; the monkey 1054.9. 
Again, the polynuclear white corpuscles 
in man are more numerous than the other 
white corpuscles called lymphocytes. Why 
is it that this peculiarity is shared with 
us by the guinea-pig and dog, whereas the 
lymphocytes are more numerous in rabbit 
and rat? Can we out of this welter of 
inconsequence feel safe in making asser- 
tions of kinship based upon blood? Why 
are the red blood-corpuscles of all warm- 
blooded animals circular except in camels 
alone, in which they are oval? Does that 
indicate that camels were once cold- 
blooded? Not at all; it is simply one of 
the complications which make all theo- 
retical arguments perilous. Why, again, 
have nearly all fishes oval or elliptical 
corpuscles, but the lamprey and the sea- 
horse circular ones like our own? Why 
have some worms red blood due to hzemo- 
globin, and other worms, their cousins, 
green blood on account of chlorocruorin? 
White, brown, and black rats, once more, 
are certainly as intimate in kin as any 
animals.can be. Yet they have notable 
differences in blood. The blood of the 
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white and the brown rat crystallizes very 
readily ; the blood of the black rat, with 
much more difficulty. Inoculate black rats 
with anthrax, and 79 per cent. will sur- - 
vive. Inoculate white rats, and only 14 
per cent. will survive. This means that 
their blood is very different, despite their 
common inheritance; and it further means 
that arguments drawn from blood-compo- 


sition have to be most carefully guarded — 


and most cautiously expressed, if indeed 
we are in a position to make any such 
argument at all. 
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Iam not arguing against evolution. The 
plea I am making is logical, not biological. 
That is to say, I feel that we should not 
give coercive certainty to a proof that 
does not in its own right possess it. Hyo- 
lution rests upon impressive probabilities ; 
but it is far less impressive if these proba- 
bilities are given the character of de- 
cisive demonstration. No argument can 
be called certain which appeals, as evolu- 
tion in the nature of the case must, to the 
unknown and forever unknowable. No- 
body knows what happened a hundred 
million years ago. And when evolution 
tells us what happened then, it is bound 
to be guided more by theory than by posi- 
tive data. If we are honest, we are 
obliged to admit that we have nothing 
whatever but guesses to account for the 
origin of fishes, or mollusks, of insects, - 
of crustaceans or of mammals. We have 
to take the wings of imagination and fly 
into the dark if we would construct a 
step-by-step history of how bees arrived 
at the perfect architecture of the hive, 
or how they came to change nectar into 
honey, or how the vast majority of female 
bees and ants lost the maternal instinct, 
have no offspring and desire none, and 
dedicate themselves as slaves to the off- 
spring of the one mother of the community. 
We know nothing of the stages that led 
to perhaps the most stupendous feature 
of animal life, the metamorphosis of in- 
sects. And when we come to physiology 
and inquire into the evolution (if there was 
any) of enzymes, of hormones, of fibrin 
in the blood which clots and prevents 
our bleeding to death every time we are 
cut, we again receive from the mystery of 
the universe only the echo of our igno- 
rance. Unfortunately, evolution has ac- 
customed us to taking conjecture and even 
fortune-telling for knowledge. Someone, 
for example, rises to say that the eye 
began when half a billion years ago a 
shaft of sunlight tickled a piece of pro- — 
toplasmic pulp into vision. Does he know 
anything about it? Not a thing. How ~ 
could he? Yet a man is regarded as a 
heretic who should answer: “Until you 
give me proof for that, I think it a very 
ridiculous explanation of an eye.” : 

Certainty is an austere word; and cre- 
dulity is for all men (and this emphati- 
cally includes liberals) the easiest of 
habits. To liberals as well as to the de- 
votees of any orthodoxy, the man of 
thoroughly independent mind is likely 
be persona non grata. ie 
WittiAM L. SULLIVAN. — 


St. Louris, Mo. 
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Parker E. Mannan, Secretary 


Dr. Cornish’s Appointments 


Following the General Conference at 
Washington, D.C., Dr. Louis C. Cornish 
spoke in Nashua, N.H., October 27, before 
the annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Conference. November 2 and 8, Dr. 
Cornish participated in the ordination of 
Rey. Norman F. Dowd at Ottawa, Can., 
and took part in the installation of Rev. 
Lawrence Clare at Montreal. 

Flood conditions in New England de- 
tained him in Montreal, so that he 
was compelled to cancel his appointment 
to preach the installation sermon for 
Rey. Wesley Schutz in Whitman, Mass., 
November 6. 


Dr. Snow in the Field 


Dr. Sydney B. Snow, field secretary, 
made addresses at the ordination of Rev. 
Norman F. Dowd at Ottawa, Can., Novem- 
ber 2, and at the induction of Rev. 
Lawrence Clare as minister of the Church 
of the Messiah, Montreal, November 3. 
The following Sunday he preached at the 
Unitarian Church in Flatbush, N.Y., and 
at Willow Place Chapel, Brooklyn. 

Sunday, November 13, he gave the ser- 
mons at the Unitarian Church in Phila- 
delphia, and at the Baldwin School, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa.; Monday, November 14, he 
made an address at the Liberal Ministers’ 
Luncheon in New York City. 


Interest in Radio Messages 


Dr. Walter Reid Hunt met the ministers 
of the Hastern district of the Mohawk 
Valley Conference at Schenectady, N.Y. 
Rey. Ernest Caldecott of the Schenectady 
church has received so many letters from 
persons interested in the message which 
he broadcasts on Sunday, that the church 
is haying his sermons taken down in 
shorthand and mailed to those radio lis- 
eners who have sent in their names and 
addresses, Dr. Hunt reports. 

Dr. Hunt has conferred recently with 
the trustees of the Passaic, N.J., church 
in regard to the sale of property. He 
attended the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the church at Staten Is- 
land, N.Y., and went to Troy, N.Y., for a 
eonference with the ministers and board 
of trustees on the progress of the work 
there. 

Following a trip to Boston for the ex- 
ecutive board meeting, and after attending 
service at Trenton, N.J., on November 6, 
Dr. Hunt visited the church at Nyack. 
N.Y., on November 8. 


Dr. and Mrs. R. C. Dexter 
In Reception at Headquarters 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert Cloutman Dexter 
were tendered a reception Tuesday after- 
noon, November 8, by the officers and 
directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. The affair was held on” the 
second floor of the headquarters building 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, where the 
spacious reception room, Eliot Hall, and 
the large reading room were utilized for 
the- entertainment of the guests. Invita- 
tions numbering about 450 were sent to 
Unitarian ministers and the laity, to repre- 
sentatives of the social welfare agencies 
of Greater Boston, to all who attended 
the meeting at Arlington Street Church 
at which the establishment of a Social 
Relations Department of the Association 
was decided upon, and to many individ- 
uals known to be interested in Dr. Dexter 
and his new work as secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations. 

Dr. Dexter outlined what he hopes his 
department may do in the near future. 
For a time he will devote a large portion 
of his time to informing the Unitarian 
constituency of the existence and ideals of 
the Department, accepting invitations to 
address interested groups. Immediately 
after the reception, he took a train for 
the West, where he filled engagements in 
St. Louis, Iowa City, and Nebraska, re- 
turning to Boston for Thanksgiving. 

Guests assembled first in Eliot Hall, 
where Dr. Louis C. Cornish presided and 
introduced the “two Dr. Dexters,”. Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter, and his wife, Dr. Bliza- 
beth A. Dexter. 

In his address, the former spoke ap- 
preciatively of the work accomplished by 
the Department of Community Service 
under the leadership of Rey. Elmer §. 
Forbes, and commended especially the 
printing of the series of social service 
bulletins in which this denomination was 
a pioneer. Many things now ripe for con- 
sideration are so because of the pioneer 
work of Dr. Forbes and his associates, 
said Dr. Dexter. 

The questions taken up at national, dis- 
trict, and local conferences, and the zeso- 
lutions passed, prove that the church as 
a whole feels a responsibility for its social 
relations, Dr. Dexter has ascertained, and 
hence it seems reasonable to him that 
there be a special department to care for 
the denomination’s interests in this 
direction. 

“Practically every religious denomina- 
tion in America, including the Roman 
Catholics, has a department of social re- 
lations or social action, which attempts 
to make effective the social ideals of its 
membership; and the Federal Council of 
Churehes has not only one, but several 
departments whose sole function is the 
social obligation of religion,” Dr. Dexter 
explained. The special difficulties with a 
group like Unitarians in undertaking this 
work, as compared with highly centralized 
organizations, is that the Unitarian group 
can only advise and suggest, where the 


Methodists, for instance, can force a sovial 
program on the entire membership. A 
second difficulty which Dr. Dexter sees, 
is in the fact that Unitarians are a highly 
individualistic group. 

Dr. Dexter pointed out that many of 
the pioneer social workers of America 
have been and are Unitarians. He be- 
lieves there is a genuine need, in many 
of the churches, of increased opportunity 
for social expression of religion on the 
part of the membership, and the Depart- 
ment will hold itself ready to advise and 
be of general service to these. 

Three or four subjects are outstanding 
to which such a fellowship as the Unita- 
rian should give its consideration. Most 
important is the question of world peace, 
he believes, through a program mainly of 
education, to get at the causes and re- 
sults of war, and to find ways to prevent 
it. He recommended studying the diffi- 
culties in race relationships at home and 
abroad. Of almost equal importance is 
the question of economic warfare. Dr. 
Dexter called attention to the way in 
which the Catholic Department of Social 
Action keeps its priests and leading lay- 
men informed, so that they may preach 
intelligently and advise wisely in regard 
to industrial difficulties, and said that the 
church should know the causes of indus- 
trial unrest, especially in specific fields. 
The study of the family is needed. Dr. 
Dexter believes his department should 
study the family to see what its difficulties 
are, and what the attitude of a religious 
organization toward them should be. 

More training in theological seminaries 
in government, sociology, psychology, and 
the application of the sciences is required 
by the minister, he thinks, and the min- 
ister should be given the privilege of dis- 
eussing the social applications of the 
Gospel in the pulpit. The laity in their 
social relationships ought to carry out 
more completely than they do the provi- 
sions of the Golden Rule. Dr. Dexter also 
made an urgent plea for protection of the 
right of free speech. 

Refreshments were served under direc- 
tion of the General Alliance, with Mrs. 
Louis ©. Cornish and Mrs. Caroline 8. 
Atherton presiding at the frappé tables. © 
The committee consisted of Mrs. Murdock 
M, Clark, chairman, Mrs. Frank §S. Ellictt, 
Mrs. Herbert J. Gurney, Mrs. Robert F. . 
Herrick, Miss Edith L. Jones, Mrs. John 
K. Whiting, Miss Evelyn Sears, and Miss 
Mary ©. Sawyer. Miss Sara Comins was 
in charge of the young women wh» served. 


The resignation of Rev. Laurance R. 
Plank from his pastorate at Rochester, 
N.Y., where he succeeded Rey. F. 0. Doan 
in 1925, has been submitted to his parish, 
Mr. Plank desires a year for study, he 
informed his people. 


The Unitarian society at Peterboro, 
N.H., has extended a call to Rey. Thomas 
Turrell of West Somerville, Mass. 
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Trend Toward Co-operation 
Between Churches Commended 


Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education, has been 
finding an increasing pleasure in the 
larger opportunity for co-operation with 
other denominations. At the State Con- 
ference of the Massachusetts Council of 
Religious Education in Malden, Mr. Sharp 
presided over a joint gathering of Uni- 
versalists, Friends, and Unitarians. In 
Providence, R.I., Miss Annie M. Filoon is 
conducting a Universalist-Unitarian Insti- 
tute, with monthly meetings throughout 
the winter. At Leicester, Mass., Mr. 
Sharp addressed the workers in the suc- 
cessfully federated Congregational-Unita- 
rian Church of which Rey. Rodney He 
Johonnot, D.D., is minister ; and at Mid- 
dleboro he spoke to an inter-churech group 
gathered by Henry B. Burkland, sub- 
master of the Bates School and director 
of religious education in the Unitarian 
Church. 

Mr. Sharp reports a steady if not an 
increasing interest in the Bible as an in- 
strument of religious education. 

“The influence of the missionary or 
social project, and the force of the uew 
‘experience curriculum’ idea, cannot dis- 
place the standing of the Bible and the 
feeling manifested everywhere that the 
church school is particularly the place 
where the Bible can be taught and should 
be taught wisely,” he states. Parents do 
not seem to discriminate between Bible 
teaching as a control for conduct, and 
Bible teaching as the presentation to the 
child of the intellectual heritage that is 
due him from his elders. Teachers must 
therefore do it, making the child’s ac- 
quaintanee with the books and facts and 
personalities in the Bible a medium and 
a way to the passages that stir the time- 
less heights and deeps of human under- 
standing. 

“At Washington a feeling was expressed 
that the Unitarian church through its de- 
partments of Social Relations and Reli- 
gious Education should be taking the Jead 
now in presenting a new course in social 
thinking; a course stripped of the evan- 
gelical sanctions that weary young people 
and embarrass the course of full and free 
discussion. If what Christ expects of 
young people to-day can be made less in- 
evitable in our lessons and more a natural 
conclusion, its operation will be more cer- 
tain and effective,’ Mr. Sharp believes. 
Dr. Dexter and Mr. Sharp have such a 
book under consideration. 

Mr. Sharp is planning a Mid-Western 
and Pacific Coast trip to begin in Sche- 
nectady on January 3, and to continue 
until March 6, when the twenty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association meets in Philadelphia. 
Between these two Hastern engagements 
he expects to be in Nebraska, Washington, 
British Columbia, Oregon, California, 
Utah, Colorado, and Kansas, meeting with 
church school groups. Mr. Sharp asks 
interested ministers or directors of reli- 
gious education in these States to write 
him about visits en route. 

Mr. Sharp spent from September 19 to 
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October 14 in the field. At Underwood, 
Minn., he was the guest of Rey. and Mrs. 
Oswald Helsing, and spoke twice before, 
the Minnesota Conference, where were 
gathered Dr. Amandus Norman of Hanska, 
Mrs. Milma Lappala of Virginia, and dele- 
gates from Duluth, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
and St. Cloud. 

Mr. Sharp met the teachers at St. Paul, 
and rejoiced to find church and school 
facing a splendid year. He spoke in 
Humboldt, Iowa, and at the fiftieth anni- 
versary meeting of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association at Davenport, traveling thence 
to Toronto, Ann Arbor, and Milwaukee. 
He addressed the Michigan Conference at 
Toledo, and at Washington led a discus- 
sion of the Beacon Course at the fall 
meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society and conducted a round-table meet- 
ing following an address by Mrs. Grace 
KH. Mayer-Oakes. Homeward bound, he 
spoke for the Hartford Alliance and, on 
arriving in Boston, rendered an account 
of his travels and his observations at the 


first meeting of the Boston Unitarian Sun- 


day School Union. 

Recent engagements have included Wal- 
tham, Newburyport, Gloucester, Bulfinch 
Place Church, Lowell, and Bridgewater, 
all in Massachusetts. 


New York Office in Touch 
With Many Church Schools 


During the past month the New York 
office of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation has been interested in various pro- 
jects. Rev. Edwin Fairley, secretary, has 
visited the churches in Hollis, N.Y., and 
Rutherford, N.J., where he held confer- 
ences with the teachers of the church 
school. At Yonkers, N.Y., with the help 
of Dr, Adelaide T. Case, he conducted a 
Church School Institute which was at- 
tended by about seventy persons, and he 
also conducted a conference with the 
church school workers at the Mohawk 
Valley Conference at Ithaca, N.Y. Mr. 
Fairley has collaborated in the putting on 
of a Community School of Religious Edu- 
cation in Flushing, N.Y., and on October 
29 arranged a luncheon for those inter- 
ested in teaching religion through the 
drama. George Reid Andrews, of the 
Church and Drama Association, and Dr. 
Benjamin S. Winchester, of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
were guests. 

Other conferences with church school 
workers are planned for Hackensack, N.J., 
on November. 27, and BHlizabeth, N.J., on 
December 4. Mr. Fairley conducted an 
all-day conference on Religious Education 
with the Channing-Murray Conference at 
Athol, Mass., November 9, and he is speak- 
ing before the Elizabeth Alliance on No- 
vember 16 on “Education, Is It a Help or 
a Hindrance to the Church?” 

As vice-president of the national di- 
rectors and ministers of religious educa- 
tion, Mr. Fairley is co-operating with the 
Religious Education Association in mak- 
ing a study of the relation between science 
and religion, particularly as it affects 
young people: One of the outstanding fea- 
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New Hymns, Services 


per) : 
A, U. A. designates commission pursuant ' 
to Washington vote 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association held its November 
meeting on the 8th, beginning at 11 o’clock, 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. In accord- 
ance with the vote passed at the General 
Conference in Washington, the directors 
authorized the president to appoint, in 
consultation with the Administration Com- 
mittee, a commission to prepare and sub- 
iit, at the earliest possible date, a collec- 
tion of new hymns and services, as a 
supplement to the present Hymn and Tune 
Book. The commission appointed, which 
will select its own chairman, consists of 
Rey. HB. P. Daniels, Hingham, Mass.; Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot, St. Paul, Minn.; Rey. 
Henry Wilder Foote, Belmont, Mass.; 
Rev. Curtis W. Reece, and Rev. Von 
Ogden Vogt, Chicago, Ill. 

Also pursuant to action taken at the 
General Conference, the president was 
authorized to appoint a committee ‘to con- 
sider and report on the matter of larger 
publicity, advertising, and publication. 
Cornish named on this committee 
Charles 8. Bolster, Miss Louise Brown, 
George G. Davis, Rev. Charles R. Joy, and 
Kenneth C. McDougall. 

The resignation of H. A. Baldwin of 
Schenectady, N.Y., from the Board, pre- 
sented because he is to be located in- 
definitely in Europe, was accepted regret- 
fully, and Charles O. Richardson of 
Weston, Mass., was elected unanimously 
to fill the vacancy thus caused. He was 
delegated by the president to be on the 
Committee on Finance. 

Dr. Sidney B. Snow reported briefly on 
the Polish situation in Detroit, and also on 
his trip to churches in Tennessee. 

A sum not to exceed $5,000 will be in- 
cluded in the Association’s budget for 
1928-29, by vote of the directors, to defray 
the expenses of not more than three dele- 
gates to the centenary celebration of the 
Brahmo Somaj, and a committee will be 
appointed by the president with authoriza- 
tion to raise money for this purpose. 

One or more additional members of the 
Wayside Pulpit Committee were author- 
ized, and the president named Rey. Alfred 
R. Hussey of Plymouth, Mass., and Rey. 
Henry T. Secrist of Melrose, Mass. 

Upon recommendation of the Publication 
Committee, it was voted that the ser- 
mon, “The Unitarian Objective,” by Rev. 
Howard A. Pease, be accepted for publica- 


_tion as one of the Association’s free tracts; 


that the publication director be authorized 
to send a set of books to the University of 
North Carolina library at Chapel Hill, 
N.C.; and that the final report of the 
Survey Commission be published. 


Personals 


Rey. Paul Muder, son of Rey. Milton FR. 
Muder of Westwood, Mass., has accepted 
a call to the Independent Congregational 
Church at Presque Isle, Me. 


Rey. Thomas P. Byrnes begins his pastor- 
ate at the First Unitarian Church of Long 
Beach, Calif., December 4. a 
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General Alliance. 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


x \ Mrs. Caroune S. Atumrton, President 
Miss Berrsa Lanemarp, Secretary 
Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer 


Meetings in December 


' December 2, 10.30 a.m., Cheerful Letter 
Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

December 5, 10.30 a.m., Monday Confer- 
ence, Hale Chapel, 64 Marlborough Street 
(corner Berkeley Street), Boston, Mass. 
Presiding officer, Mrs. David BH. Carr. 


Speaker, Mrs. Charles E. St. John. Sub- 
ject, “The International Congress at 
Prague.” 


December 5, 2 p.m., International Con- 
ference, Fifield Room, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Isabelle Hackett will speak 
on Professor Puglisi’s work in Italy. Mrs. 
Charles EF. St. John will preside. 

December 16, 11 a.mM., Post-Office. Mis- 
sion Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Executive Board Meeting 


The November meeting of the Executive 
Board of the General Alliance was held 
in the Fifield Room on November 11. Mrs. 
Atherton presided, and forty-one bvard 
and committee members were present. 
Two branch presidents attended as guests. 

The treasurer again urged the early 
payment of membership dues, aiso the 
importance of adding to the permanent 
funds by Life Membership, and by placing 
im memoriam, by branches and individuals, 
the names of members who have passed 
away. } é 
- The president told of visits to the Alli- 
ance branch at Hartford, Conn., and of 
neighborhood meetings at Greenfield, Har- 
vard, Lynn, and North Haston, Mass., and 
at Keene, N.H. She attended the cne- 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
Unitarianism at Dover, N.H., and repre- 
sented the General Alliance at the con- 
secration service of Dr. Westwood as Mis- 
sion preacher, at Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Budlong, the field secretary, has 
spent a busy month attending conferences 
and visiting branches in five of the Middle- 
Western States. ; 

' Mrs. Churchill gave an account of her 
recent. visit to Swansboro and Shelter 
Neck. Sixty-two pupils are now enrolled 
in the Hmmerton School. There are seven 
teachers. A wonderful work has been 
done by the boys under the leadership of 
Roy Rowe. With a hammer, an ax, and 
a borrowed saw, equipment for a play- 
ground has been constructed, showing 
what could be accomplished with an ade- 
quate manual training outfit. The people 
are working hard to help themselves, but 
they need us, and we need money to help 
OS Sac 

Encouraging reports were received from 
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The British League 


There are no Unitarian women with 
whom the General Alliance has ‘had 
stronger bonds of fellowship than with 
the Women’s League of Great Britain. 
The League was organized after delegates 
to the International Congress had visited 
Boston in 1907, and had seen what the 
Alliance stood for in the life of our 
churches. But the League organization 
is by no means a copy of that of the Gen- 
eral Alliance. Their president, who really 
holds office for more than two years, pre- 
sides at large meetings, but not at those 
of the Central Committee. This corre- 
sponds to our Board of Directors’ meeting 
as an executive committee. The League 
has no directors. 

There are District Leagues, correspond- 
ing to our Associate Alliance. Of these, 
there are seven in England, with the Man- 
chester one the largest. That has 47 
branches and two neighborhood leagues, 
as Unitarianism is strongest in that part 
of Hngland. There are three District 
Leagues in Wales, and there is one in Ire- 
land. It is surprising to find only one 
League branch in Scotland. All together, 
there are 160 branches, a substantial in- 
crease in the last few years. Every year 
their Annual is published, and copies are 
sent to Alliance Headquarters, as Manuals 
are sent to League officers. 

The committees of the League are less 
numerous than those of the General Alli- 
ance. When the good work of our Post- 
Office Mission was explained (by Mrs. 
Brooke Herford, possibly) in England, 
there was then no Women’s League. Soa 
similar work was organized by a group of 
men and women, and called The Postal 
Mission. That is still a separate organiza- 
tion from the League, strange as it seems 
to Alliance members. 

The International Committee of the 
League is active, and rather closely affilia- 
ted, through having the same secretary, 
Miss Helen Brooke Herford, as the In- 
ternational Union of Liberal Christian 
Women. The latter includes groups of 
liberal women in many lands. 

Owing to the desire to do for their 
own Unitarian people settling in distant 
countries, the Fellowship Committee was 
organized, and it has grown to be a very 
important part of the League. At the 
International Union meeting in Prague, 
when reporting for the League, Miss Her- 
ford told of a young Unitarian woman 
who made the trip alone from the British 
Isles to Tasmania. The Fellowship Com- 


mittee met her, entertained her in London, 
and saw her safely on board her. steamer. 
She was welcomed and entertained by 
Fellowship members when the steamer 
stopped at South Africa, New Zealand, and 
Australia, and then greeted as she landed 
at Tasmania. She will hardly forget such 
a fellowship as that. 

The Friendly Links Committee also is 
strong in the League. The Alliance was 
convinced of the value of these two com- 
mittees, and formed similar ones which 
have been thriving in the land of their 
adoption. The Publication Committee of 
the League publishes many leaflets and 
some books, as well as the League 
Christmas Card. Of the latter 3,750 are 
required to meet the demand. The Card 
was already issued in August, as long 
distances have to be considered with the 
Overseas Dominions. : 

The largest branch of the League is at 
Todmorden, with 167 members. The work 
of the branches varies as with the Alli- 
ance. Many hold sewing meetings and sales 
of work to raise money for the church. 
There are also Jumble Sales, Kitchen 
Showers, Snowball Teas, or Jacob’s Joins. 
Miss Herford said in Prague that many 
churches were kept going by the needles 
of the women. The money raised for the 
home church is not reported in the League 
Annual, as in the Manual, but doubtless a 
good amount is secured. The total sum 
handled by the League treasurer is less 
than $1,200. The League has no head- 
quarters with office staff. Branches pay 
dues of five shillings to the League, and 
individual members two shillings, but the 
latter do not have the right to vote. 

The League branches have long empha- 
sized the religious side of their meetings, 
and have very fine devotional services. 
During the War, a little book of prayers 
for home use, to strengthen the hearts of 
their members, was issued by the League. 
The past year, an address on Worship by 
Mrs. Woodhouse, last year’s League Presi- 
dent, was published. The rather long de- 
votional service is often held before tea, 
and the business meeting and address 
afterwards. British churches rarely have 
the equipment for serving luncheons. 

While the League has a less elaborate 
organization than the General Alliance, it 
is because conditions are different in the 
two countries. We can learn many things 
from the League, and it is an inereasing 
joy to have their co-operation in our 
common work. 


the Committee on Post-Office Mission. 
Radio broadcasting has increased the de- 
mand for sermons. To assist the commit- 
tee in its work, a clerk will be in the 
Alliance Room on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday of each week, from 9 to 12 
o'clock, to answer questions or give sug- 
gestions in regard to Post-Office Mission 
work. 

Miss Torr, the new chairman of the 
Committee on Evening Alliances, was wel- 
comed, and reported that a group had been 
formed at Middleboro, Mass. 

The Board unanimously voted to hold 
an Alliance Week at the Isles of Shoals 


in 1928, and authorized the president to 
appoint a committee to arrange meetings. 

Mrs. Clay, chairman of the Committee 
on Junior Work, presented a design for a 
pin to be used by Juniors. She was given 
power to supply and distribute the pins. 

Mrs. Bullard spoke briefly of the tlood 
situation in Vermont. A message of ap- 
preciation was sent by her to her co- 
workers in Windsor, Vt. Messages of 
sympathy were voted to Rev. and Mrs. 
William S. Nichols of Montpelier, Vt., and 
to Rey. and Mrs. H. Sumner Mitchell of 
Burlington, Vt. 
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Encouraging reports were received from 
the branches in the Rocky Mountains sec- 
tion, and four Massachusetts directors 
reported. 


On Sale 


The clerks in the Alliance rooms have 
the following for sale: 

The Manual, 50 cents per copy. 

Services and Hymns, new edition, 10 
cents each ; $1 per dozen. 

Postal Cards, showing’ views of exterior 
and interior of 25 Beacon Street; 5 cents 
each, 3 for 10 cents, set of six 15 cents. 

Word and Work issue of THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER ; subscription for year, 50 cents; 
single numbers, 10 cents. 

Alliance Pins, 25 cents, gold $1.40. 

When sending by mail, checks should 
be made payable to the General Alliance 
of Unitarian Women. 


Cheerful Letter 


There is urgent need of help in the 
Cheerful Letter Wxchange; and who of 
us, when confronted by things needed, is 
not willing to give the helping hand? We 
would invite even more hearty co-opera- 
tion than we have had, that we may make 
the work more intensive. 

The Home Study is in special need of 
both teachers for elementary studies and 
duplicate textbooks. The enrollment now 
numbers ninety students, with an increas- 
ing number of teachers asking for assist- 
ance. This necessarily entails consider: 
able clerical work, and Mrs. Sands, the 
chairman, makes an earnest plea for help 
in this direction. 

Scrap-books of educational nature, as 
well as those filled with simple recipes, 
hints on dressmaking, and hygiene sug- 
gestions, are valuable in the work. - 

The Library Committee has had many 
calls for new libraries this past month, 
four of which are awaiting the volunteer- 
ing of branches to supply them. Many 
requests are from far-away sections, for 
help in supplementary reading, and many 
are placed with county superintendents. 
Mrs. Stevens will be glad to hear from 
anyone willing to supply one of these 
libraries. 

Attention is called to The Cheerful Let- 
ter Magazine, and the use of the Sunshine 
Bags to meet the deficit for its publica- 
tion. An increase of subscriptions is 
urged, for there are many on the list who 
are unable to pay for it but are anxious 
to receive it. 

The Christmas work is one in which all 
are interested, when we try to remember 
our friends with some little gift or card, 
which may make the difference between 
tears of loneliness and the smiles of one 
remembered, One recipient wrote: 

“We were all proud of the Christmas 
box, and enjoyed it so much. We kids 
had lots of fun over our tricks. We have 
learned how to play our games, and how 
to put the puzzles together. Little Brother 
was proud of his harmonica.” (From the 
ten-cent store, as were all the presents.) 

From another: “Thank you for what you 
did for the children. It was amazing to 
see them rejoice over the presents, and I 
was so glad too, for them. May God bless 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of December 22, 1927. 
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you and your house! My love goes out 
to you.” ’ 

In outlining the work, we would em- 
phasize the needs of the four points: 
Home Study, Library, Subscriptions, and 
Christmas Work. 


Manual Notes 


Will branch officers note the following 
changes and additions: CaLirornis, Holly- 
wood—President, Mrs. Karl Gest, 11656 
Montana Avenue, Santa Monica. ILLINors, 
Hvanston—Secretary, Mrs. J. D. Kirk- 
patrick, 2348 Ridge Avenue; Urbana— 
President, Mrs. Morgan Brooks, 1105 W. 
California Avenue. Iowa, Humboldt— 
Président, Mrs. Gertrude Lane; Iowa 
City—President, Mrs. H. C. Horack, 828 
N. Gilbert Street. Maryann, Baltimore— 
Treasurer, Mrs. Henry W. Fitch, 4110 
Groveland Avenue. MASSACHUSETTS, Bol- 
ton—Secretary, Mrs. Henry B. Newton; 
Fairhaven—Recording Secretary, Mrs. C. 
F. Kendrick, 471 Main Street; Lincoln— 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Grace A. Usher; 
Middleboro — Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. Herbert H. Long, 19 Hast Main 
Street; Middleboro Evening Alliance— 
President, Mrs. Irving Dunham, Oak 
Street; Stoneham—COorresponding Seccre- 
tary, Mrs. Bertha Sylvester, 6 Duncklee 
Avenue; Wellesley Hills—Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. Charles A. Hardy, Hillside 
Road. MicHieANn, Detroit—Junior Alli- 
ance, President, Miss Ruth Holmes, 4448 
Seminole Avenue; Secretary, Miss Marion 
Fletcher, 282 Lakewood Avenue; Treas- 
urer, Miss Doris Wilson, 14009 Sorrento 
Avenue. Missouri, Kansas City—Presi- 
dent, Mrs. WH. A. Burkhardt, 8346 Summit 
Street. New Hampsuine, Keene—Presi- 
dent, Miss Hliza Gee, 57 Elm Street. New 
YorK, Rochester—President, Mrs. Fred C. 
Bonney, 44 N. Goodman Street. Ottawa— 
A contribution of $30 should be credited 
from this branch to the Unitarian Founda- 
tion. Montreal (Hyening)—Belated in- 
formation gives this branch credit of 
$250.87 expenditures. 


Appeals 

Carlisle, Mass., is asking for $500 to help 
in restoring its old New England meeting- 
house. This small parish is doing its 
utmost. 

The $500 asked for by the Committee on 
Recruiting the Ministry is to aid needy 
and worthy students. : 

Hollis, N.Y., is making habitable as a 
parsonage the upper part of the building 
recently purchased by this new group of 
our household of faith; the lower fioor 
serves as a church. This group was 
started with a Sunday-school by Miss 
Mary lLawrance; then a number of 
mothers joined to help this church school, 
later becoming an Alliance branch. The 
fathers decided to help on the good work, 
and a promising church with a resident 
pastor is the result ($350). ; 

The Bronze Free Fellowship is minister- 
ing upon a non-sectarian basis to the more 
serious-minded in a community made up 
largely of the higher class of wage- 
earners, who are very generally out of all 
church connection ($350). 
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The $250 asked for the Pacific School 
of the Ministry is to aid a special student. j 


. 


The Tuckerman School asks for $500 to’ — 


be used in running the school. 
scope of this work broadens, there is 
greater expense to be met. 

The appeal for Czechoslovakia is for a 
secretary for Dr. and Mrs. Capek to re- 
lieve them of many details in the office, 
and to assist in the editing of the monthly 
paper ($600). ; 

France. 
devastated area is still needed, as there 
are many Villages without books. A visit. 
in Madame Loyson’s home showed what a 
very important work she is doing. 

Conditions are better in some ways in 
Budapest, but the students still need help. 
Money that had been sent earlier to help 
in starting a weaving school cannot be 
used for that purpose, as the woman who 
was to have conducted it is hopelessly ill 
with tuberculosis. Dr. Csiki was given 
permission to use the $150 for the relief 
work instead of holding it longer. With 
this amount on hand, $300 will probably 
be enough for the Hungary appeal. 

The $500 which we have been sending 
to the ten little churches in the Khasi 
Hills, India, enables the lay workers to 
visit the churches and help carry on the 
work for which Mr. Singh gave his life. 
Without our help, their churches would 
have a desperately hard time, as the people 
are all very poor. 

The $600 for the work that is carried 
on in Italy by Professor and Signora 
Puglisi helps to hire the halls and to carry 
on the work in many cities. Professor 
Puglisi not only has no salary, but pays 
his own traveling expenses in many in- 
stances. This work is jointly assisted by 
the American Unitarian Association, The 
British and Foreign Association, and the 
General Alliance. The headquarters have 
now been moved to Rome, and the Pug- 
lisi’s residence, also, so important has the 
work become. It is truly remarkable that 
Professor Puglisi can carry on the work 
in Italy at the present time. 

The Southern Work is the largest home 
missionary work, at least financially, that 
is carried on by the General Alliance, with 
the assistance of the American Unitarian 
Association. Three churches and one 
school are maintained by contributions 
from the branches and individuals. The 
yearly budget is $10,000 and the sum yet 
to be paid on the new school house debt 
is also $10,000. It is earnestly desired to 
wipe out the debt on the new school 
this year. 


Denominational 


Green Harbor, Mass 
Carlisle; ) MARS. fis sum:0 tereioiwss apaince arereiore 
Recruiting the Ministry .. 
Hollis, N.Y. 
Bronx Free Fellowship 
Pacific School 


i i ay 


sere eee 


Depariment Work 


International Committee : 
Czechoslovakia i ou . nx :s so emreione 
Mme. Loyson (unlimited) 

FRO PONY. 0 texc) sain 5 Gechoiead ese terre 
Mmidia” F220. ra elibis sgt e¥elelelerslel bis ais kere eie 
Ttaly a Gis 03. Cas UI oe alin as ee 

Southern Work Committee: 

Current  -WENEN SG. iets saseie's eran ene 
Debt on New School ........Jtace 
(note error last month) 


The placing of libraries in the — 


As the ~ 


Methodists eliminated Rey. 
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Valuable “4 


We have just had occasion again to dip into Robert F. Leavens’ Great 
Companions, and have been impressed with how it improves upon acquaint- 
ance. Without question, we consider it one of the best books of the kind 


we know. 


As an anthology, its value is beyond rubies. 


It contains not 


alone a host of quotations from all sorts of writers, both ancient and 
modern, in prose and in poetry, but in many instances it offers the reader 
the full text of some document he is seeking, for which he would otherwise 


be forced to search far and wide. 


One cannot but be impressed by the 


knowledge and long hours of patient toil which must have gone into the 


making of a collection so discerning and so comprehensive. 


Here is just 


the sort of book every thoughtful minister will want to keep on his desk 
for reference, to dip into when his mental powers need replenishment. 


Bad News! 


CHARLES H. LYTTLE 

Revicrous Lipmrty, THE GRBAT AMBRICAN 
Innusion. By Albert C. Dieffenbach. New 
York: Wm. Morrow & Co. $1.50. 

This book confirms my belief that if our 
free churches were deliberately -to make 
freedom their sovereign principle and in- 
eessant proclamation—freedom in all its 
phases and applications, intellectual, po- 
litical, economic, religious—our pulpits 
would never want popular appeal, fervor, 
directness, virility. Freedom is a_primi- 
tive instinct; and any sincere appeal to 
that instinct is bound to stir souls to the 
depths and raise them to the heights. It 
is the rock on which all pure religion, 
strong character, and true reform are 
founded. Dr. Dieffenbach’s main theme 
is the Fundamentalist assault upon the 
liberty of our schools and universities to 
teach the evolutionary theory of man’s 
origin—the liberty of science to differ 
from Genesis, and of a majority of our 
parents to have their children taught the 
decisions of scientists rather than the 
fables of the Babylonians. With a Paul 
Reyere alertness, speed, and enthusiasm, 
the author shows how authoritarian and 
dogmatic Protestantism, with its five arti- 
cles, yviz., the infallible Bible, the Virgin 
Birth, the substitutionary atonement, the 
earnal resurrection, the second advent; 
its twenty-seven million alleged members ; 
its self-confidence swallen by victory in 
four States; its well-organized Washburn- 
Bryan Bible Crusaders; its Klan affinities, 
its Supreme Kingdommovement,its danger- 
ous pulpit demagogues like Norris, Stra- 
ton, Massee, and Riley—is reaching out 
for control of more State legislatures. 
One by one, with vivid rapidity the epi- 
sodes are related: how Curtis Lee Laws 
captured the Baptists at Des Moines in 
1920; how the Episcopalians rebuked 
Bishop Lawrence at Dallas; how the 
Presbyterians ejected Fosdick and chanted 
the Apostles’ Creed in an outburst of mob 
hysteria at San Francisco, 1927; how the 
J.D. M. 
Buckner of Aurora, Neb., for exposing 


Jahweh. The point is well made that in 
the Fundamentalist platform and program 


5 A. R. H. 


the less vital sectarian differences are 
involved, and a Protestant dogmatism, 
more united and more determined than 
ever before in history, prepares to rule 
the States if not the State. No wonder, 
but no matter if Protestantism seems to 
be losing a half-million members yearly! 
Senility is often sour, despotic, vicious. 
Such was Rome, from 1550 to 1650—but 
she did fearful damage before her last 
great fight was over. 

I suppose that some portions of Dr. 
Dieffenbach’s book will not please some 
people. I refer to those passages in which 
he describes the defection of the “lost 
leaders,’ Dr. Fosdick, Dr. Merrill, Bishop 
Lawrence, Dr. J. Fort Newton, who, on 
being rebuked for their heterodoxy, seem 
to have fallen on silence. Dr. Dieffenbach 
is right in spending little time on their 
reasons. They and their friends have 
filled the air with sophistries about the 
folly of advancing too fast; about the 
validity of reinterpreting creedal phrases; 
about the priority, from the viewpoint of 
true religion, of the weightier matters of 
the law—world peace, economic justice, 
eugenie reform—over theological contro- 
versies. I agree with Dr. Dieffenbach that 
these “lost leaders,” by permitting, virtu- 
ally without a struggle, the Fundamental- 
ist domination of. their churches, were 
recreant to the larger cause of intellectual 
and religious freedom in this country. 
They have indirectly aided the victory of 
Darkness. Fundamentalism is but one 
phase of that dementia of intolerance, — 
that pestilence of standardization, that 
paranoia against liberalism in any form 
which is gathering over our country like 
the sinister saffron clouds which herald a 
tornado. I have just finished Leon Whip- 
ple’s recent book, Zhe Story of Civil 
Liberty. I have in mind not only his 
testimony, but that which one may cull 
daily from the newspapers, or the free 
weeklies. The book censorship in Boston 
and Chicago; the Cossack methods 
adopted by the State constabulary of 


_Pennsylvania in dealing with the meetings 


of the striking miners; the atrocious third- 
degree methods commonly used, though 
illegal, by the police in coping with minor 
offenders; the contempt of Governor 
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Fuller and the Lowell Committee for the 
protests of the liberal conscience through- 
out the world; the persecution of peace- 
workers by the American Legion posts 
and other pseudo-patriotic organizations,— 
all are manifestations of that heavy- 
jowled, Main Street bigotry of which 
Fundamentalism is but the religious phase. 
Within the next fifty years there is a 
strong possibility that liberalism of all 
kinds will be annihilated in this country 
as it has been in Italy. We are sorely 
in need of Dr. Dieffenbach’s gospel of 
bad news! At such times, the temporizer, 
the compromiser, is either a prudent cow- 
ard or a pitiable traitor to freedom and 
truth. That perception dawned with 
tremendous force upon Channing about 
1815! 

I should like to suggest a very practical 
use for this splendid book by Dr. Dieffen- 
bach. In the belief that freedom is tradi- 
tionally, as in principle, the gospel of our 
free churches, and that all our efforts for 
true religion, pure Christianity, and even 
social justice depend upon its preservation 
in this country, I recommend for some 
month of the current church year a nation- 
wide preaching and publicity campaign in 
our churches on behalf of “Religious Free- 
dom.” JI should like to see such a cam- 
paign organized by the Laymen’s League, 
with the co-operation of THE REGisTEeR and 
the Young People’s Religious Union; and 
I suggest that preachers and workers go, 
for facts and inspiration, to this powerful 
work by Dr. Dieffenbach, supplementing 
that by Whipple’s book, and another just 
published, Maynard Shipley’s The War on 
Modern Science; and refreshing their 
knowledge of Unitarian deeds in the past 
by J. H. Crooker’s Winning of Religious 
Liberty. A Freedom Revival Campaign 
would do us a world of good in every 
way—and we might awaken the country 
to its peril! 


BEvevi. THe Lirrhn Sinenr. By Johanna 
Spyri. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Oom- 
pany. $1.50. 


The author of Heidi has given us, in one 
volume, three pleasing little stories, and 
it is difficult to say which one we prefer. 
Peppino, devoted to his mother, is a lovable 
boy of ten, who saves two ladies from 
trouble at the hands of robbers. He gives 
up a brilliant offer from these grateful 
people, as he cannot make up his mind to 
leave his mother. The clouds are finally 
lifted from the lives of both mother and 
son, and they go back to their old home. 
The second story is full of charm. Poor 
little timid Eveli, unloved by her father, 
teased by cousins with whom she spends 
a holiday, at last finds a friend in Beni, 
a little deformed boy. She helps him in 
many ways, and finds her own happiness 
through this channel. Jorli is the hero 
of the third story. He has to leave home 
and look for work among strangers, as his 
old grandfather has come to the end of 
his strength and money. Jorli finally gets 
work at the Stauffer Mill, and by his 
eager willingness to help and his proved 
ability wins the liking of the miller and 
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his wife. Jorli does not forget his old 
grandfather, and there is a delightful sur- 
prise at the end for all these good people. 
Beautifully illustrated in color by Blanche 
Greer, this book makes a _ desirable 
Christmas gift for children of ten or 
twelve. It is translated by Hlisabeth P. 
Stork, il 


CHILDREN OF THH Moor. By Laura Fiting- 
hoff. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

How do children live in other lands? 
This question our own boys and girls are 
constantly asking. Olitldren of the Moor 
is a reply to that inquiry. It depicts the 
actual conditions under which the peasant 
children of Sweden lived a generation ago. 
These little peasants have the genuine fiber 
of heroes and heroines: firmness, resolu- 
tion, self-reliance, bravery. Their expe- 
riences are thrilling enough; and their 
lives are filled with hardship such as our 
own children, brought up in luxurious, 
sheltered fashion, can hardly appreciate. 
It might be well to add that the children 
of the person who is reviewing this book 
never seemed to tire of hearing it read 
aloud. The stories are admirably adapted 
for that purpose. American boys and girls 
with every inducement to be model chil- 
dren, and surrounded as most are with 
comfortable living conditions, should re- 
ceive just such impressions as Miss Fitin- 
ghoff describes in this narrative. 


ANIMAL STORIDS THH INDIANS TOLD. By 
Elizabeth Bishop Johnson. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 

You may not be sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with Mr. Beaver to know that 
his nose is lighter colored than the rest of 
his body, but when we tell you that such 
is the case you will surely want to know 
the reason why. Of course you have often 
noticed those beautiful dark stripes on Mr. 
Chipmunk’s back; but we wonder if you 
know that Mr. Bear was responsible for 
putting them there. Would you not like 
to find out what happened to sly old Fox 
when he followed the advice of Cousin 
Raccoon and sat with his tail over a hole 
in the ice trying to catch crawfish? All 
these interesting things are explained in 
Indian fashion in Animal Stories, a collec- 
tion of legends and tales from a score of 
Indian tribes all over the world. 


“CARROTS”—JustT A Litttn Boy. By Mrs..- 
Molesworth. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $1.50. 


In the Stories All Children Love Series 
comes forth a new edition of Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s story “Carrots’—Just a Little Boy, 
which first appeared in 1870. It is a 
sweet, simple, old-fashioned tale of the 
nursery and childhood days of a remark- 
ably good but wistful, oversensitive, red- 
haired little boy. A prosaic recital of 
events and their reaction on the children, 
Floss and “Carrots,” tends to the inevita- 
ble happy ending. The story is not han- 
dled imaginatively by the author; she too 
frequently intrudes her own little homilies 
and moralizings, which only serve to in- 
terrupt the flow of the narrative. Hight 
attractive illustrations in color embellish 
the text. K. M.A. 
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FRIENDS IN STRANGH GARMENTS. By Anna 
Milo Upjohn. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.75. 

Miss Upjohn writes from her experience 
with the Red Cross in the lands whose 
customs she describes. Children studying 
other countries in the way offschool assign- 
ments will find in Miss Upjohn’s work the 
color and application they require to make 
those lands real. Here are some of the 
characters: Rahmeh, the little girl living 
in Palestine ; the Albanian boy ; his friend, 
Marco; the pig girl of Montenegro, Zorka ; 
Michel, the Brittany fisher-boy. These per- 
sons are all alive. Dressed in picturesque 
costumes, they act as natives should. 


Spwine Susip. By Hlsie Singmaster. Bos- 


ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50. 

“Sewing Susie” is not Susie at all, but, 
instead, manly Bob McClure, who, too 
young to fight, was all aflame with eager- 
ness to help the Union soldiers. In his 
attic, in the town of Gettysburg, he found 
an old sewing-machine and, after tinkering 
it into shape, taught himself in secret to 
make shirts on it for soldiers. Ann Long- 
port, his playmate, always ready to poke 
fun at him, yet forever tagging at his 
heels, finds him out and gleefully dubs 
him “Sewing Susie.” Ann awakes to the 
fact, however, that Bob’s work; queer 
though it may be for a boy, still counts 
and helps the cause; and her teasing turns 
to respect, and, in the end, to something 
more. Thanks from the soldiers come to 
Bob, who, panic-stricken to think he may 
be brought to light, a sewing boy, turns 
the applause to Ann, who decides that, 
much as she hates sewing, she must, in 
self-respect, learn to do it and do it well, 
if she is to cast in her lot with the real 
“Sewing Susie.” 


Tum PNCHANTED ROAD. By Ddith Howes. 
New York: William Morrow & Company. $1.75. 

Peter wants to know where he came 
from, so Father and Mother send him 
down Mother Nature’s Enchanted Road. 
Here the trees tell him how the winds 
scatter their seeds, and the flowers how 
the bees carry their pollen. He visits the 
Queen Bee in her hive, and the Ants in 
their underground city. He sees spiders, 
wasps, frogs, all caring for their babies. 
Down at the shore he meets Mother Crab 
carefully carrying her eggs, that no harm 
may come to them, and Father Stickle- 
back fiercely guarding his nest. Then 
back into the woods, where a friendly 
parrot introduces him to the bird world, 
and he sees the many kinds of nests and 
the many different ways the birds have 
for protecting their young. Mother Squir- 
rel shows him her nest; he visits a rabbit 
burrow and a fox’s den. He sees how all 
the animal babies are taught to look out 
for themselves. At the end of the road 
is a cottage where he finds a mother with 
her baby, and she tells him the story of 
his own kind. And beyond the cottage is 
his own home, with Mother and Father 
waiting for him. Any little Peter or 
Polly, on arriving at the curious age, will 
welcome this book, and the poor over- 
worked stork can fade quietly out of the 
picture and never be missed. ELL. 1. 
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WILLIAM JACKSON, INDIAN Scour. By James 
Willard Schultz. Boston: Houghton Miffin 


Company. $1.78. 

We do not always endorse the ‘pada 
lisher’s blurb, the recommendation _ he 
makes of the book on the paper jacket. 
William Jackson, Indian Scout, however, 
is an instance where the publisher’s com- 
mendation is too restrained. From _ be- 
ginning to end the story is interesting— 
and we read every word of it. It is con- 
vincing, naturally told, and _ historical. 
After all, truth appeals to us more than 
fiction. The true story of the great Indian 
scout, Bill Jackson, reads with an interest 
much juvenile fiction fails to excite. This 
is due, not only to the truthfulness of the 
stirring tale, but to the manner in which 
Mr. Schultz handles his material. Though 
describing scenes far more absorbing than 
those created by many imaginative 
writers, he writes with restraint. Much 
is left to the imagination. Realism is im- 
printed on every page. The author tells 
of life along the Missouri when beayers 
filled the ponds and streams, and hostile 
Indians robbed and killed at every oppor- 
tunity. He describes General Custer’s ex- 
pedition against the Sioux in the language 
of Jackson, who was with Custer, and 
only escaped the massacre by being cut 
off from. Custer’s command in the first 
battle. Every boy who takes up this story 
will not only get such thrills as boys like; 
he will learn what it cost to extend the 


frontiers of our country. E. H.C; 
Hiewt Cousins, or, THn Avunt-Hitn. Rost 
IN Buoom. By Louisa M. Alcott. Boston: 


Little, Brown & Company. $2.00 each. 

To their series of juvenile classics, The 
Beacon Hill Bookshelf, Messrs. Little, 
Brown & Company have just added two 
more of Miss Alcott’s stories—Hight Cous- 
ins, and its sequel, Rose in Bloom. Both 
volumes are handsomely printed and 
bound, and contain a number of attractive 
illustrations in color. Although it is the 
fashion, nowadays, for the hypercritieal 
to sneer at Miss Alcott as oversentimental, 
still large numbers of her books are sold; 
and however far short they may fall of 
modern literary standards, we have to 
acknowledge that they are wholesome and 
good-humored, two virtues by no means to 
be despised. ALR. Be 


Books: Received 


TuE Last Days or Pompren. By Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company. $2.00. 

Harp Sayines or Jesus. By J. Tyssul 
Davis, B.A. London: The Lindsey Press. 
28. 

FLOWERS FoR Hyery GARDEN. By Louise 
Bush-Brown. Boston: Little, eo & 
Company. $1.75. 

Man AND His CHRISTIANITY. By. Wil- 
liam Lane Winner. Boulder, Colorado: 
W. L. Winner, Ine. : 

THE GIST OF THE LESSON. 
Torrey. “New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 35 cents. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE Sucrresoneiel 
Institurion—1926. Washington, D.C. 


By Redan 
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OUR CHILDREN é 


The Deep Pool 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


Taro caught a Fish. As that was his 
daily way of earning his living, it may not 
seem strange, but it was; and the reason 
is that the Fish was, as you shall hear, 
no common sort. 

Taro was a fisherman with skill. He 
knew the sea and its ways. He knew 
where and when to fish with his nets, and 
when it would pay him to take his two 
eormorants out at night in his boat. They 
were webfooted sea birds trained to dive 
for fish which they could hold alive in 
the sac or pouch below the beak, and eat 
later. Taro took these fish before the 
cormorants had a chance to eat them, 
though he gave his good birds enough for 
a reward for their help. 

When fishing was not so good in the 
many ways he knew, Taro hunted shell- 
fish among the rocks, or gathered the kind 
of sea moss used for food. Taro never 
wasted a minute; and that is why one day 
when the sea was too rough for his work, 
he took his great sea basket and went to 
find what was to be had from the pools 
among the rocks. 

The first look into a number of the pools 
showed him that, if he worked steadily, 
at least he should have something to show 
for the day. But before beginning at the 
pools, he went out upon the very edge of 
the shore to gather whatever he might 
find before the tide should turn and come 
to hide the things the sea had tossed up. 

He worked away for some time, and 
looking up from the sandy stretch noticed 
that he had gone much farther than he 
had thought, and that he had reached 
another rocky point that sloped into the 
sea and cut off the next sandy bit of 
shore. Among the rocks of this slope were 
many and deeper pools; and in the first 
and deepest of all, he met with an adven- 
ture so startling that hardly could he 
believe it at all. 

The pool, besides being the largest and 
deepest, was also the one nearest to the 
water. As Taro looked. over into it, he 
was surprised to see a large Fish moving 
lazily along the bottom. Here was better 
luck than Taro had thought possible. He 
would have much more than shellfish and 
sea moss, after all. It was a simple 
matter to plunge his arms into the pool 
and catch the large Fish; and when once 
the fine catch was seen in the market, 
Taro well knew he should receive a high 
price for his prize. He bared both arms 
to the shoulder, flattened himself upon 
the rocks, and thrust quickly into the 
water. But though he saw the Fish, his 
hands came up empty. He did not so 
much as feel the slippery fellow. Only 
a bit of sand from the bottom of the pool 
was what he brought up. 

Taro looked into the water. There, 
indeed, was the great Fish moving lazily 
as at first, and not the least frightened 


by what had happened. Taro made an- 
other quick lunge with the same result. 
A third trial also gave him not so much 
as a touch upon the Fish. But if one 
were to be a success at catching fish, one 
must not give up, however many times 
he might try. So Taro made other quick 
thrusts—many of them—seven, at least. 
The eighth time, he did not thrust quickly, 
but keeping close watch of the Fish, Taro 
gently felt for him, and was surprised 
to find that without so much as a struggle, 
the Fish let itself be brought from the 
water. , 

Taro’s eyes glowed as he icoked at the 
Fish. Never had he seen such a beautiful 
one. Its scales were as the rainbow in 
colors that glistened when the sun came 
out from the clouds the wind was driving 
here and there about the sky. There. were 
all the shades of the Iris, the fires of the 
Sunrise and Sunset, and the blues and 
greens of the Sea and the Moon, blazing 
from the scales of that wonderful Fish. 
But Taro almost dropped the Fish, for it 
spoke. Said the Wish: 

“O, Taro, most patient of fishermen, 
augustly deign to let me go! Liberty is 
as sweet to me as it is to you. Let me 
go back into the pool. Seven times I kept 
you from taking me; but the eighth, I 
gave you your chance. Are you as kind 
of heart as you are faithful in work? 
Augustly deign to let me go!” 

Taro replied quickly : 

“Liberty, indeed, is sweet even to a 
miserable fisherman like my unworthy 
self. O, honorable Fish, you are free! 
See, I humbly place you in the pool,” and 
he let the Fish glide into the water. But 
the Fish came to the edge of the pool to 
thank him, and said: 

“For your goodness, I shall reward you. 
Make one wish. It will be granted. 
Think carefully. You work hard. One 
wish may give you wealth so that you 
may enjoy ease.” 

Taro thought many minutes, and then 
said firmly: 

“O, honorable Fish, work, like liberty, 
also is sweet. I have health and strength 
to gain my living and care for my old age. 
My wish is not for wealth, but for some- 
thing as beautiful as the colors of your 
scales. They are like the very Bow of 
Heaven that glows when the great Sun 
shines out while yet the rain falls.” 

“The wish is granted,” replied the 
Fish. ‘Feel once more the bottom of the 
pool, and the object you bring up, take 
home with you, and upon any sunny day 
place the gift in your open window.” 

The Fish vanished, and Taro felt a hard 
object which he brought up from the pool, 
The object was a crystal of many sides, 
shaped much like the cut-glass paper- 
weights we often see. And after Taro 
had it safely tucked into his wide, folded 
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belt and turned to go, he gave one look 
backward at the pool from which rose a 
mist that, in the sunlight, glowed for a 
few seconds with the rainbow colors of 
the scales of that wonderful Fish. 

Now if you should happen to find old 
Taro at home, on a day of sunlight, you 
would find his paper window panels, 
called shoji, open, and the magic erystal 
upon the sill. And upon his inner walls, 
you would see the magic of his wish come 
true, where, to prove how sweet is liberty, 
brilliant spots glow with the colors freed 
from the crystal, and he can gaze to his 
heart’s content upon them: all the shades 
of the Iris, the fires of Sunrise and Sun- 
set, and the blues and greens of the Sea 
and the Moon! 

[All rights reserved] 


Thanksgiving 

We thank Thee, then, O Father, 

For all things bright and good; 
The seedtime and the harvest, 

Our life, our health, our food. 
Accept the gifts we offer 

For all Thy love imparts; 
And, what Thou most desirest, 

Our humble, thankful hearts! 
All good gifts around us 

Are sent from heaven above; 
Then thank the Lord, O thank the Lord, 

For all His love! 

—Jane M. Campbell. 


Sentence Sermon 
the 


Serve 
Pas Cr f: 


Lord with gladness.— 


What Happened to the 
First Grain of Corn 


MARTHA YOUNG 

“The Mocking Bird is the sweetest 
singer in this world.” So Black Mammy 
of the Alabama Plantation began her eve- — 
ning story to the white children, her 
charges, sure to be gathered near her 
when evening fell and they were tired of 
play. “Mocking bird is not only the 
sweetest singer of all birds, but he’s the 
fullest of all sorts of play and prank. 
One prank he played has been giving all 
the rest of the birds hard times ever 
since.” 

“What prank did he play, Mammy?” 
asked Little Boy, who knew how to keep 
a story of Mammy’s going. 

“And who did he play it on?’. asked 
Little Girl, who some day was to tell 
Mammy’s stories to many people. 

Such a show of interest made Mammy’s 
eyes glow with pleasure, and she said: 

“Mocking Bird, he played that prank 
on Dove. Dove had brought the first grit 
of dirt and started the world to. rolling, 
and now she had brought the first grain 
of corn that had ever been in this earth.” 

“The first, Mammy?” Little Boy asked. 

“Hasn’t Mammy told you it was the 
first?” Little Girl wanted no delay in 
the progress of a fairly started story. 

“That’s it, now, just like Little Sister 
says. I’ve told you it was the first grain, 
and Dove brought it. Dove was going to 
plant that first grain of corn in the deep 
woods where the ground is soft, and 
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where every bird in the world might have 
picked off it when it was grown and 
bearing corn.” 

“Oh,” said Little Boy, seeing, in fancy, 
horns of plenty for the birds he loved. 

“Now, Sonny Boy, you just let Mammy 
talk,” advised Little Sister. 

“Plant that grain of corn in the deep 
woods, Dove did. She planned that birds 
could have all they wanted of that good 
corn when it was grown. Then if any 
was left, Mister Man and his family and 
his folks could have the leavings.” 

“Well,” breathed Little Boy, who was 
accustomed to having “the best of every- 
thing. 

“Fair,” asserted Little Sister, who al- 
ways thought over Mammy’s stories 
earnestly. 

“Mocking Bird, full 0’ his mischievous 
way, was watching Dove. No sooner did 
Dove plant and cover that first grain 
and set to singing, like she does sing: ‘I 
plant the first grain,’ than Mocking Bird 
flew there and stole that first grain. 
Dove caught him at it. It’s bad to steal. 
Mocking Bird, he lived to think it worse 
to get caught stealing. Off he flew with 
that first grain of corn in his bill. Off 
Dove started after him. Then she started 
a new song: 

‘He stole the first grain! 
He stole the first grain!’ 

“All the birds in the deep woods heard 
that new song of Dove’s, and I tell you 
they started with Dove to fly Mocking 
Bird down, to get back for themselves 
that first grain of corn.” 

‘Did they, Mammy?” Little Boy could 
not wait till Mammy drew a long breath, 
so eager was he to hear whether the 
birds got back that first grain that Dove 
had planted for them. 

“They pushed Mocking Bird hard, they 
did; but what did Mocking Bird do but 
fly right to Mister Man’s house! Other 
birds were ’fraid to follow Mocking Bird 
so close to Mister Man’s house. All they 
had to do was to sit themselves about 
on limbs on the near woods and watch 
while Mocking Bird scratched in Mister 
Man’s garden, right by his house, and 
planted that first grain of corn. Right 
there it stayed, all the birds ’fraid to 
come so nigh Mister Man’s house~to get 
that grain of corn back to the wild woods. 
That grain it sprouted, then put up the 
blade, then the ear. Mister Man, when 
he saw that ear, he knew he had got 
hold of a good thing. Evenif that was the 
first ear of corn Mister Man had ever 
seen, he knew it was good. He built a 
fence around it; he took the best care 
of that stalk, and of all the stalks that 
the rest of the grains he planted grew 
into. Right now, when the birds get 
hungry and come to remember how Dove 
planted that first grain for their feeding, 
they go for Mister Man’s fields. He’ sets 


Harvest Season 


M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 


The Harvest season brings to mind 

The many people who are kind; 

Who, by their thoughts of others’ need, 
Make Thanksgiving blessed indeed. 


The Christian Register 


up scarecrows, or traps or something 
or ee to keep the birds off his good 
corn.’ 

“Poor little birds,” sighed Little Boy. 

“We must feed them,” said Little Girl, 
who loved to surmount all difficulties. 

Therefore let all who hear this story 
of how Dove planted the first grain of 
corn, and so brought great blessing to 
earth, be generous to all birds. Let us 
give them food, and drink and care, and 
keep them near us. 


[Teacher or Playground Leader will make 
a game of this for the children of school 
or park. One child may be elected or 
appointed Dove; another child, Mocking 
Bird. 
appropriate song to prove his or her worth 
for election. The rest of the children may 
join in the chorus of the songs. Then, as 
Teacher or Leader repeats the story, 
“Dove” will plant a grain of corn and 
will sing contentedly: “I plant the first 
grain! I plant the first grain!” Then 
“Mocking Bird” will steal the grain. Then, 
led by Dove, all the Birds (every child in 
the flock) will chase Mocking Bird to a 
safe spot—Teacher’s desk, or a _ place 
designated by the Playground Director, 
where Mocking Bird, under protection, 
will plant the grain. Then, led by Teacher 
or Leader, a little song of giving, based on 
the story, may be sung by all the children. 
If desired, the little people may “act’’ the 
little song. Standing in a row, they may 
each drop a grain of corn. They may 
hold up a “fence” with upraised hands, 
fingers outstretched; may take the stiff 
attitude of “Old Scarecrow. ” Throughout, 
they may make gestures of gathering and 
of scattering grain.] : 


Sone 


The gentle Dove, she gave to the earth, 
The very first grain of corn; 

She gave that there might never be dearth, 
Not ever a bird forlorn. 

But, listen! That grain got all fenced in, 
And guarded by old Scarecrow ! 

The corn is gathered in crib and bin; 
None left for the birds—oh, no! 

But we who gather will scatter, too, 
That birds may feed, also. 

Come. I will scatter, and so will you! 
Gladly a share bestow. 


A Secretary of Education 


Miss Charl O. Williams, field secretary 
of the National Education Association, 
says: 

“There should be a Secretary of Educa- 
tion in the Cabinet. We have more than 
twenty-seven million school children, for 
whose instruction a million teachers are 
employed. Another million people are re- 
quired for the non-instructional work con- 
nected with the schools of our country. 
The Nation annually spends more than 
two billion dollars for the support of edu- 
cation, while more than three times that 
amount of money is invested in school 
buildings and equipment. The school 
children of to-day are the citizens of to- 
morrow, and the future of our country 
rests upon education. This enterprise is 
therefore of infinitely greater importance 
than any commercial undertaking. Yet 
agriculture, commerce, and labor each has 
its Secretary in the Cabinet, while educa- 
tion is not represented.” 


Hach may be told to sing some 
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Gratitude 
E: DAISY D. STEPHENSON ; 
For father and mother and all we hold. ~ 
dear, 
For neighbors and friends, whether ee 
or near; 

For the flag that protects us, at work or 
at play, a 
Our hearts are a-brim with thanksgiving 

to-day. ( 


For mountains and valleys, for rolling blue © 
seas 

For flowers of springtime that perfume 
the breeze; 

For moonlight and starlight, for sunny 
sweet days, 

In joyous thanksgiving our voices we 
raise. 


For brooks and green forests, for birds 
that we love, 
For fleecy, soft clouds in the blue sky 


above; 

For every dear blessing that brightens 
our way, 

We're grateful and happy this Thanks- 
giving Day. 


“the 
“Glory That Was Greece” 


The most expensive, as well as the most 
important, archeeological excavations ever 
undertaken are to be made at Athens, 
Greece, with the purpose of uncovering 
that ancient city. As everyone knows, 
Athens was, for hundreds of years before 
the birth of Christ, the world’s center of 
learning and of art. In its forum and 
market place—called the Agora—the an- 
cient Greeks met in public assembly. The 
chief buildings, libraries, and temples sur- 
rounded the market place; and in them, 
as well as in the open spaces of the Agora, 
were the wonderful paintings and statues 
of the “Age of Pericles,” or “The Golden 
Age” of Greece. (Pericles was born 498 
B.c. and died 429 B.c.) 

The American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens and the Greek Govern- 
ment are to be in charge of the work of 


excavation, the cost of which is estimated 


at $2,500,000. An American, whose name 
is kept secret, has promised $2,250,000, of 
which he has already actually given 
$250,000. 

Probably work will not begin until 1929. 
As the land is owned by private citizens, 
and as they are asking high prices, the 
Greek Government will need time for fair 
and reasonable adjustments. 


te 


Rivals 
MARJORIN DILLON 


\ 
The wind and the frost have been loosen- 
ing stems 
In Nut-land; so come in a hurry! ~ 
Bring basket, a bag, or a pail, if you like, 
Or lose to wee harvesters furry. 


The squirrels are hopping and frisking 


with glee; A 

They’re hiding their next winter’s : 
dinners. 

But squirrels and children, there’s a ; 
for all; 


So come, for you'll both be the winners ! 


} 
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- The Christian Register 


Mrs. Woodrow Wilson in Lancaster, Pa., 
Attending Dedication of Church’s Memorials 


RS. WOODROW WILSON attended 

the Unitarian Church of Our Father 

in Lancaster, Pa., November 18, to witness 
the dedication of a window that memorial- 
izes Woodrow Wilson, Thomas Jefferson, 
and Abraham Lincoln. This is one of many 
memorials—windows and wood carvings— 
which have been installed in this church 


in honor of the world’s great emancipa- 


tors, and which were dedicated that day. 
Men representing five nations participated 
in the service. 

The minister, Rev. John B. W. Day, con- 
ducted the service and gave the principal 
address. He pleaded for ‘“international- 
ism” as contrasted with ‘“cosmopolitan- 
ism,” and singled out for special tribute 


’ ten of these emancipators, who, “in all 


ages and at all costs have contributed to 
the political, intellectual, and spiritual 
freedom of mankind.” They were Michael 
Servetus, Socrates, Faustus Socinus, Fran- 
eis David, William Tyndale, Pére Hya- 
cinthe, Martin Luther, Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln, and Woodrow Wilson. 
Other: names in the “procession of the 
liberators’—men of many nations and 
faiths—are Emerson, Milton, Copernicus, 
Galileo, Newton, Columbus, Darwin, Men- 
del, Parker, Channing, Priestley, Roger 
Williams, Wiliam Penn, Jonathan May- 
hew, and Jesus of Nazareth. 

In addition, there was dedicated the 
chancel window, which symbolizes the in- 
ternational spirit by picturing the Tree 
of Life, whose leaves are for the healing 
of the nations. The memorials to these 
men have been described in previous issues 
of THe Reerstrr, and remarkable photo- 
graphic copies of them and of the chancel 
window are to be hung in the Unitarian 
Building at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., through the courtesy of Woldemar 
H. Ritter of Boston, the architect. 

These representatives of other nations 
attended the services in person and made 
addresses when wreaths were placed on 
the memorials to the native-born of their 
countries: “Marcel Minoux, of the French 
BHmbassy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles Lyon 
Chandler, of the English Embassy, Phila- 
delphia ; James Ginard, Spanish Hmbassy, 
New York City; John Pavlides, Greek 
Embassy, Philadelphia; and Dr. G. A. 
Reichel, vice-consul in New’ York City and 
representative of the German consul-gen- 
eral in America. 

The following message from John Pel- 
eny, counselor of the Hungarian Legation 
in Washington was read: “Very grateful 
for your kind invitation to attend dedica- 
tion of memorial to Francis David. Hoped 
to be able to attend, but find it quite im- 
possible. Be assured that all Hungarians 
keenly appreciate honor paid to one of 
greatest figures of the Reformation in 
Hungary, whose name will forever be 
linked with the first proclamation of re- 


_ ligious freedom in the world’s history.” 


Mrs. Wilson was escorted to the church 
by Milton T. Garvin, leading layman of 
this parish, and one of the founders of 


‘the Religious Arts Guild, the man whose 


vision and generosity has made this noble 
scheme of decoration possible. At a lunch- 
eon after the service, attended by mem- 
bers of the church and guests, James H. 
Ross, chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
said: “All this has been due to Mr. Gar- 
vin.” The News Journal editorially re- 
joiced that this recognition was given in 
spite of Mr. Garvin’s modesty, and quoted 
this encomium from Prof. Herbert H. 
Beck of Franklin and Marshall College, 
president of the local Historical Society: 
“Mr. Garvin is a type of man who is rare 
in this or any other community. He 
possesses an unusual and rare civic spirit.” 
The editorial concluded: “Mr. Garvin has 
done many splendid things, but none more 
beautifully portrays his real idealism than 
the part he has played in the service of 
international friendship.” 

Memorials to the great women emanci- 
pators are next in his plans, Mr. Garvin 
announced at the luncheon. In what is 
now the parlor of the church, there will 
be erected shrines to those women who 
have blazed the way for freedom for 
their sex. ; 

Mr. Day in his address made a distinc- 
tion constantly ignored: 

“We often confuse internationalism with 
cosmopolitism. The cosmopolite is one 
who would do away with all barriers and 
distinctions between nations. He would 
be a citizen of no country, be at home 
everywhere. Upon no such inevitable 
mush of interests are the hopes of those 
who are interested in international friend- 
ship fixed. Such’ do not see how mankind 
can progress without the drawing of 
national lines any more than they see 
how the nation can get anywhere without 
the institution of the family. It is well 
enough for us to understand the ways of 
our neighbors, to speak their language 
and to be at home with them. But each 
people as it takes its stand definitely for 
its ideals, and is mindful of its own past, 
makes positive contribution to the others. 

“Tt is therefore not to a rag carpet made 
out of torn-up national sentiments and 
interests that the idea of international 
friendship points. It might better be 
likened to a mosaic made up of many and 
even of clashing colors, in which each 
several part is something in itself, defi- 
nitely set off from every other, but all 
fitting to give meaning to the whole. Not 
to destroy national characteristics, nor 
yet to run them together in one single 
blend, but to fit each into the picture of 
world interests, is the tremendous task 
before those who would save mankind 
from further wars and ensure it in the 
productive arts of peace.” 


_ Gift of Maps to Proctor 


Through the generosity of the Worcester, 
Mass.,-chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, Proctor Academy has been en- 
abled to purchase some excellent maps and 
charts for use in the courses in social 
science, chemistry, physics, and English. 
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Rev. Fred V. Hawley Killed 


Rey. Fred V. Hawley, minister of Unity 
Unitarian Church in Chicago, Ill, was 
killed Tuesday afternoon, November 15, 
by an automobile truck as he alighted 
from a street car at Clark Street and Mont- 
rose Avenue, Chicago. The funeral ser- 
vice was held Thursday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 17. Unitarians of Chicago and else- 
where grieve at the passing of this beloved 
and revered minister of religion. 

Mr. Hawley was ordained in 18938, and 
served Unitarian churches in Jackson, 
Mich., and Louisville, Ky., from 1897 to 
1902. For the two following years he was 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, and since 1904 he has been minis- 
ter of Unity Church in Chicago. A further 
review of Mr. Hawley’s life and work will 
appear in an early issue of THr ReEG@IstEer. 


Surrey Preacher at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the noon services in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., Tuesday to 
Friday, November 29 to December 2 in- 
elusive, will be Rey. Arthur Pringle of 
Purley Congregational Chureh, Surrey, 
England. Mr. Pringle, one of the most 
distinguished of British Congregational 
ministers, is making a three months’ tour 
in the United States under the auspices 
of the Committee on Interchange. Among 
his many speaking engagements in this 
country are included an address before 
the famous Sunday Evening Club at Chi- 
eago, Ill, and an address at the annual 
meeting of the World Alliance in St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Pringle has been minister of the 
Purley Church, near London, for twenty- 
three years. This church is one of the 
strongest and most notable in English 
Congregationalism, the membership hay- 
ing grown during Mr. Pringle’s time from 
seventy to 550. The church is known for 
its distinctly modern and liberal view of 
religion, and a large proportion of the 
congregation come a long distance and 
represent yarious denominations. Mr. 
Pringle is the author of two books which 
contain the essence of his teaching, “The 
Faith of a Wayfarer” and “The Wayfarer 
at the Crossroads.” 

On Monday, November 28, there will be 
the usual organ recital in King’s Chapel 
by the organist. 


Free Pews at Kennebunk, Me. 


The First Parish, Unitarian, of Kenne- 
bunk, Me., is another one of the older 
Colonial churches which has adopted the 
free pew system. Individual ownership 
of pews was recently transferred to the 
parish. Dr. John W. Day is the minister. 

At the annual meeting of the church, 
the following officers were elected: Board 
of Assessors—Edward I. Downing, chair- 
man, Howard A. Burr, Chester C. Tuttle; 
clerk, Judge H. H. Bourne; treasurer, A. 
W. Meserve; organist, Miss HDvie HE. Little- 
field; sexton, Prescott Littlefield; Sunday- 
school superintendent, W. J. Davidson; 
Barry Bible class, President, Mrs. C. C. 
Tuttle. 
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Mary A. Safford 


Reyv.. Mary A. Safford was born on a 
farm near Quincy, Ill., December 23, 1851. 
She was the daughter of Stephen and 
Louisa Hunt Safford, who moved from 
New Hampshire to Illinois in the forties. 
The family moved to Hamilton, Ill., in 
1855, where Miss Safford received her 
education. In early life she was a 
teacher, and it was while engaged in that 
profession that she began her long and in- 
‘timate association with Miss Eleanor Hh. 
Gordon, who was late? to follow her into 
the Unitarian ministry? 

The spirit of the free religion laid hold 
upon her, and she reached out for an op- 
portunity to devote her life to its profes- 
sion. In 1880, she was ordained to the 
Unitarian ministry, in Humbolt, Iowa, 
where she remained until 1885. In that 
year she began her notable pastorate as 
the first minister of the church in Sioux 
City, Iowa. For fourteen years she did a 
remarkable work there, building up a 
vigorous and well-organized society, free 
of indebtedness. 

In September, 1899, Miss Safford was 
ealled to the church at Des Moines, and 
served the parish in the capital city of 
Iowa for eleven years. The church build- 
ing was inadequate and the congregation 
discouraged. In a few years she had suc- 
ceeded in raising money to pay off the 
mortgage on the church and to make sub- 
stantial improvements. Almost immedi- 
ately the movement to erect a new build- 
ing was started, and in 1905 the present 
adequate brick church was dedicated free 
of debt. She left a well-organized and 
active congregation at the conclusion of 
her ministry. It is given to a few ministers 
to serve so successfully three such widely 
different parishes. 

During these thirty years of successful 
ministry she was very active in the affairs 
of the Iowa Unitarian Association, of 
which she was secretary a considerable 
portion of the time. One of the outstand- 
ing accomplishments was the purchase by 
the Association from the Universalist Con- 
vention of the church building at Iowa 
City, the seat of the State University. 
Miss Safford and Miss Gordon accomp- 
lished this, raising $500 a year and in- 
terest for seven years, traveling constantly 
over the State of Iowa to hold meetings 
and visit individual subscribers. By this 
means the University Church has been as- 
sured to the denomination. 

For many years the Iowa Association 
published a monthly paper, Old and New; 
raised several hundreds of dollars annu- 
ally for missionary and organization work ; 
assisted in the erection of church build- 
ings, and raised an endowment fund of 
several thousand dollars. In all this 
work, Miss Safford was a very large fac- 
tor, most of the time being secretary of 
the Association. She also gave generously 
of time and energy in the temperance and 
equal suffrage movements, and other help- 
ful and forward-looking activities. 

Her abilities and achievements attracted 
wide attention, and she was in great de- 
mand as a speaker and a lecturer during 
her years in Sioux City and in Des Moines. 
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She was one of the speakers on the pro- 
gram of the Congress of Religions at the 
time of the World’s Fair in Chicago in 
1893. She also did a vast amount of mis- 
sionary work in the cities of Iowa, and 
the story of her professional life is the 
story of an earnest worker pursuing her 


own unbeaten path with a remarkable’ 


strength and a very clear vision. 

After her resignation in Des Moines in 
1910, when her strength had broken and 
her health had failed, she moved to Or- 
lando, Fla., where she spent the rest of 
her life. In October of 1926, she made 
a long visit to her old Iowa parishes, 
and attended the annual meeting of the 
Iowa Unitarian Association in Omaha, 
Neb. The following December, she suf- 
fered a fall in her home in Orlando, which 
resulted in a fractured hip. From this 
accident she made a remarkable recovery, 
although she was left crippled. The last 
great dream of her life came true in Octo- 
ber of this year, when she made the long 
journey back to Hamilton to participate 
in the dedication of a new high-school 
building and of its auditorium, to which 
she had given $10,000 as a memorial to 
her mother. This journey exhausted her 
strength. She was ill in Hamilton and on 
the way home, and Tuesday, October 25, 
she died. 

A funeral service was held at her home 
in Orlando, and the body was then re- 
turned to Hamilton to rest among the 
scenes of her girlhood. The final serv- 
ice of farewell was held in the auditorium 
which she had built as a pioneer memo- 
rial, Sunday afternoon, October 30. Rey. 
Henry BH. Polley, of Keokuk, Iowa, Rey. 
Laura M. Galer of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 
Henry H. Griffiths of Des Moines, treas- 
urer of the Iowa Unitarian Association, 
and Rey. Hleanor EH. Gordon of Hamilton, 
for many years Miss Safford’s active as- 
sociate, participated in the service. ‘'Trib- 
utes were read from each of her three 
former parishes in lowa—Humboldt, Sioux 
City, and Des Moines. 

She had a profound faith in human 
goodness and human love. To appeal to 
them she labored unceasingly ; she braved 
storm and winter weather, spent of her 
frail strength gladly, and found deep re- 
sources of restoration. Charity was ever 
in her act. Fidelity was the strength of 
her labor. Purity crowned her with its 
gleaming coronet. And gentleness was in 
the music of her voice. 0. E. 8. 


For Emmerton’s Christmas 


A collection of $85.84 was taken to give 
Christmas cheer to the teachers and pupils 
of the Emmerton School at Swansboro, 
N.C., at the first meeting of the season 
of the Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches, held at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., November 8. Seventy branches 
were represented by more than two hun- 
dred delegates; Eliot Hall was entirely 
inadequate, and the Conference is looking 
for another meeting place. A discussion 
on “Duties of Branch Officers” brought 
out many good suggestions, especially as 
to the work of the president. 
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Circulating Library 


The following books have been added to’ 
the Circulating Library since October 15: 


Curistin: “Makers of the Meadville ‘Theo- 
logical School.” 1927. 
Dextpr: “Social Adjustment.” 
copies.* 
DInFFENBACH : 

American Illusion.” 


1927, 10 


“Religious Liberty, the Great 
1927." 


Dowpnn: “Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley.’ 
2 vols. 
FAaIrRBAIRN;: “The City of God: A Series of 


Discussions in Religion.” 1883.* 
FeRRERO: “Problems of Peace, from the Holy 
Alliance to the League of Nations.” 1919.* 


MacCartuy: “The Philosophy of Religion.” 
1927.* 
MALLOcK: “Is Life Worth Living?” 1880.* 


The Order of Evening Worship in the Meeting- 
House on Star Island. 1926. 


ProrHero: “Life and Letters of Dean Stanley.” 
1894. 2 vols.* 

Scupppr: “The Church and the Hour.” 1917.* 

TaiInn: “History of English Literature.” 1883. 
4 vols.* 

TmNNyson: “Alfred Lord Tennyson, a Memoir 
by his Son.” 1898. 2 vols.* 

TRAHERNE: “Centuries of Meditations.” 1908.* 


Tucker: “The Making and the Unmaking of 
the Preacher.” 1898. (Lectures on the 
Lyman Beecher Foundation, Yale Univer- 


sity.) * 
Van Nuss: “Religion of New England.” 1926. 
Wenptr: “The Wider Fellowship.” 1927. 
(Vol. 1 received; Vol. 2 is on the press.) 
*Gift. 


As stated in a former issue of Tur 
REGISTER, any Unitarian may borrow books 
and they may be kept for three weeks. 
The library pays postage on the books 
sent out, the borrower paying return post- 
age. Three books may be borrowed at 
one time. The library is open from 9 to 
4.45 every day except Saturdays, when it 
closes at 12.30. 

November 10, 1927. 


Mr. Pease’s Ten Years 


More than three hundred people gathered 
at the First Parish, Unitarian, Church of 
Fitchburg, Mass., November 3, to pay 
tribute to the minister, Rey. Howard A. 
Pease, on the occasion of his tenth anni- 
versary in this pastorate. The meeting 
was sponsored by the chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League, which presented Mrs. Pease 
with a bouquet of roses. Among those from 
whom congratulations were received were 
twenty-three members of the Westminster 
Congregational-Church and the Ministerial 
Association of Fitchburg and vicinity. 

Rey. Frederick H. Sleep, president of the 
Association, offered prayer and read the 
Association’s resolution of congratulations. 
Other persons participating were Henry 
M. Hale, president of the League chapter; 
William L. Walker, representing the lay- 
men of the parish; Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, 
pastor of the Universalist Church, who 
brought greetings from the Fitchburg 
churches ; Rey. James C. Duncan, who ex- 
tended salutations from the American Uni- 
tarian Association; Dr. William W. Mc- 
Lane, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of North Leominster, Mass., who 
spoke for the Ministerial Association; Mr. 
Pease; and Rey. Shirley D. Coffin, pastor 
of the First Methodist Church. ~ ieee 
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“A New Unitarian Church in Illinois— 


One Each Year For Fifty Years” 


Says State Conference—Mayor Thompson’s campaign condemned 


* ANEW Unitarian Church in Illinois— 
one each year for fifty years.” The 
Illinois Conference adopted this slogan at 
its fifty-second annual meeting in Chicago, 
November 3 and 4. The Conference also 
condemned Mayor Thompson of Chicago 
for his: un-American interference with 
schools. and library. It also voted for a 
general exchange among Unitarian minis- 
ters of the State on the last Sunday in 
January. 
- Rey. Charles P. Connolly, Congrega- 
tionalist clergyman of Rockford, Ill, de- 
livered the Conference sermon on “The 
Glorious Sacrifices of Religious Liberals,” 
praising Unitarianism for its reasonable- 
ness. Two inspiring lectures were given 
by Rey. Fred Merrifield of Chicago, and 
Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, on “Religious 
Education.” The discussion, led by Rey. 
Raymond B. Bragg of Evanston, Ill., em- 
phasized the fact that religious education 


- does not differ from secular education, and 


’ 


——— 


that both should aim at education for life. 

Rey. Charles R. Carlin of Quincy, IIL, 
gave a remarkable address on “Can Chris- 
tianity Survive the Twentieth Century?” A 
peaceful dispute arose between Mr. Carlin 
and Rey. Von Ogden Vogt of Chicago over 
the subject, but it was the consensus that 
orthodox religion would die and the only 
hope was in liberalism. Rev. Gordon Kent 
of Moline, Ill., spoke forcefully on “The 
Lost Chord in Liberal Religion,” emphasiz- 
ing the fact that there must be fervor in 
liberal religion, Liberals must say what 
they have to say with a certainty, even 
though they are forced to change later. 
The discussion which followed these lec- 
tures was led by Rev. John H. Hershey 
of Geneseo, Il. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 


Resolwed, That the Illinois Confer- 
ence in session at its annual meeting 
in Chicago, November 4, 1927, recom- 

- mends to all the churches and minis- 
. ters of this State an exchange of 
pulpits on the last Sunday in January, 
1928. That it recommends that no 
‘ minister shall be preaching in his own 
pulpit or in his own city that day, if 
' possible, but shall exchange with a 
' brother minister from some other part 
' of the State. This is to foster mutual 
- acquaintance and provide a_ better 
background for proposed missionary 
activities which may follow. 
. Resolved, That the president, secre- 
tary, and other officers of the Con- 
ference select, this year, the largest 
city in this State in which at present 
there is no Unitarian or Universalist 
Church, and make this the center of © 
~ missionary work, perhaps a week of 
mission preaching by some one or 
- more ministers in our fellowship; and 
. that this be followed up with the 
idea of organizing a Unitarian Church 
_ during the present year in such com- 
munity. We urge the heartiest co- 
operation from all our ministers and 
- laymen to this end, and adopt as the 
slogan of our Illinois Unitarian Con- 
ference “A new Unitarian Chureh in 
Illinois every year for fifty years.” 


Resolwed, That each congregation in 
this State be systematically urged to 
send as large a delegation as possible 
to every meeting of the State Confer- 
ence. We rejoice in the representa- 
tive delegation present at this session 
of 1927, but we feel it should be many 
times increased, and that we should 
make this one of our definite aims for 
the ensuing year. We believe that if 
these plans be followed out they will 
be the beginning of a definite aggres- 
sive missionary policy which will in- 
evitably further the raising of funds, 
the spreading of propaganda, and the 
establishment of the Illinois Confer- 
ence on a firmer working basis. 

Resolved, That the delegates of the 
Unitarian churches of Illinois, as- 
sembled in their annual conference, 
express their emphatit disapproval of 
the un-American attack of Mayor 
Thompson upon the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens to have a free public 
school system and a free public library, 
dedicated to a free, fair, and accurate 
knowledge of the facts of history, 
science, and religion; and that they 
denounce his revival of the tyrannical 
spirit and methods of George the 
Third, in complete opposition to the ~ 
broad-minded and friendly spirit of 
George Washington, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and Thomas Jefferson toward 
England after the war for our inde- 
pendence had been fought and won. 


The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, George Lan- 
dis Wilson, 5818 West Superior Street, 
Chicago, Ill.; vice-president, Rey. Gordon 
Kent, Moline, Ill.; secretary, Rey. Fred Y. 
Hawley, 4236 N. Hermitage Avenue, Chi- 
eago, Ill.; treasurer, Mrs. May H. Har- 
rison, 941 Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

The following churches were represented 
by one or more delegates: Alton, Bloom- 
ington, Buda, Chicago (First, Unity, 
Third, All Souls, People’s—the largest rep- 
resentation), Evanston, Geneseo, Geneva, 
Hinsdale, Moline, Quincy, Sheffield, Shelby- 
ville, Urbana. It was said to be the 
largest and best conference ever held. 

After a dinner at the City Club, the 
delegates listened to a talk by Mrs. Claude 
U. Gilson of Boston, Mass., on “Religious 
Conditions in China’; and Rey. Robert 
S. Loring of Milwaukee, Wis., gaye an 
illustrated lecture on “Religious Condi- 
tions in India.” 

The meeting adjourned by all the dele- 
gates repeating together, “Take with you 
a holy earnestness, for earnestness alone 
makes life—eternity. M. K. H. 


Arlington Street Vespers 


Vesper services, largely musical, are held 
Sundays at 4 p.m. at Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass. These will be the 
preachers for the rest of the year: Novem- 
ber 27, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy ; December 
4, Prof. Ambrose W. Vernon ; December 11, 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot; December 18, Dr. 
John H. Lathrop; December 25, Prof. 
Harold E. B. Speight; January 1, 1928, 
Rey. F. DeWinton Lushington, of London. 
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Chief Justice Accepts 
Presidency of Liberals 


Chief Justice William Howard Taft, 
America’s most eminent Unitarian layman, 
has accepted the presidency of the Inter- 
national Congress of Religious Liberals. 
He was chosen president with acclamation 
at the final business session of the recent 
meeting of the Congress, held at Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, September 4-8, and the 
nomination was offered by Dr. Ulysses 
G. B. Pierce, minister of the church of 
which the Chief Justice is a layman, All 
Souls of Washington, D.C. 

Chief Justice Taft has served as presi- 
dent of the Unitarian General Conference, 
and at the recent Conference gathering in 
Washington, he presided at the notable 
session on October 12, when former 
Attorney-General George W. Wickersham 
and Dr. Owen R. Lovejoy were the 
speakers. Mr. Taft’s challenge that night 
to the present-day materialism and in- 
difference to religion was noted in news- 
papers throughout the country. 


Preaching Ministry at 
Newton Center 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, who has been 
supplying the pulpit of the Unitarian 
Church in Newton Center, Mass., during 
September and October, has been invited 
by the Society to continue in the preach- 
ing ministry of the church, and he has 
accepted the invitation. The church pro- 
poses to engage a parish administrator. 
Dr. Dieffenbach’s service will in no wise 
interfere with his duties as Editor of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Personals 


Rey. Charles BE. Snyder, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Sioux City, 
Towa, has been elected president of the 
Iowa State Conference of Social Work. 


Members of the First Unitarian Society 
in Newton, Mass., recently presented their 
sexton, George W. Weeks, the sum of 
$1,000 in recognition of his thirty years’ 
service. 


The following students of Proctor Aca- 
demy have been placed on the honor roll 
for the first half of the first term: Lois 
Buell of Shelburne Falls, Mass.; Florence 
Westwood of Hingham Center, Mass.; 
Katharine MacKenzie of Andover, N.H.; 
Frances Robie of East Andover, N.H.; 
Ralph Weed of Potter Place, N.H. 


John Dietrich, son of Rey. John H. Diet- 
rich of the First Unitarian Church in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., is recovering at the Vassar 
Hospital in Poughskeepsie, N.Y., from a 
serious illness. He is a student in the 
Raymond Riordan School, Highland, N.Y. 


Rey. George L. Mason of Smiths, Enfield, 
Mass., has purchased a house at 22 Howe 
Street, Orange, Mass., where Mr. and Mrs. 
Mason will take up their residence about 
December 1. Mr. Mason has supplied pul- 
pits in four denominations while living at 
Enfield the past three years. Mrs. Mason 
is president of the Women’s Club in that 
town. , 
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Will Invite Universalists 


Norfolk Conference seeks larger mem- 
bership—Surveys needs of churches— 
To aid Randolph parish 


A return to the traditional policy of the 
Norfolk Conference, in including in its 
membership the Universalist churches of 
that region, was approved at the annual 
meeting of the Conference, held at Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., October 27. The Conference 
also voted to aid the struggling but grow- 
ing Church of the Unity in Randolph, 
Mass. These and other important mat- 
ters came to the top as the result of the 
report of the Conference Survey Commit- 
tee. A preliminary report had been made 
last spring. Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, the 
chairman, told of progress that had been 
made since the last meeting. 

He exhibited a map of the Conference, 
which showed large areas not yet served 
by liberal churches. He spoke of plans to 
enlarge the Conference by inviting the 
Unitarian churehes of Boston, Mass., 
which are not affiliated with any local con- 
ference. Progress, he said, had been made 
in determining the needs of the weaker 
churches, especially of the Church of the 
Unity in Randolph. Alfred T. Baker, a 
member of the committee, reported further 
concerning Randolph, and Rev. Milton E. 
Muder of Westwood, Mass., who has been 
serving this church Sunday afternoons for 
about six years, also discussed the situa- 
tion. He told of the loyalty of this group 
during a critical period; of the revival of 
interest, with new people coming into the 
parish ; of increased attendance, a promis- 
ing outlook; and of the need for some out- 
side encouragement. 

The Conference voted to empower the 
Survey Committee, in co-operation with 
the Executive Committee, to do whatever 
seemed desirable to help the Randolph 
church and to raise the necessary funds 
among the churches of the Conference. 
The proposal of the Survey Committee to 
enlarge the Conference aroused consider- 
able discussion. It was finally voted that 
the committee should approach the Uni- 
versalist churches with a view of inviting 
them to become associated with the Con- 
ference. This would be a return to the 
traditional policy, since the Universalist 
churches of Norwood, Stoughton, and Dor- 
chester, Mass., were formerly members. 

Rev. Charles R. Joy of Lowell, Mass., 
speaking under the title “Crusoes or 
Citizens,” discussed liberty, affirming that 
the only liberty worthy the name was 
found on the higher levels of life, and 
that true liberty involves concern for the 
welfare of others. ‘We are called,’ he 
said, “not to be Crusoes, living in selfish 
isolation, but serviceful citizens.” Later, 
Mr. Joy reported on the action of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention with respect 
to the Universalist-Congregationalist-Uni- 
tarian entente. Mr. Joy spoke at that 
meeting as a fraternal delegate from the 
American Unitarian Association. 

The subject of liberty was continued in 
a later address by Melville C. Freeman, 
instructor in the High School of Practical 
Arts for Girls, on “What Is Freedom?” 
He gaye a timely and inspiring discussion 
of this question. Rey. J. Harry Hooper of 
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Hingham, Mass., spoke on “Immortality, a 
Fact or Myth.” He concluded that, al- 
though immortality is not a demonstrated 
fact, it is not a proved myth, but an in- 
spiring hope justified by all the facts and 
tendencies of life. 

Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., of Boston, Mass., 
architect for some twenty-five Unitarian 
churehes and formerly president of the 
Conference, was elected president to take 
the place of Lyndon B. Tewksbury, who 
has moved out of the Conference. Other 
officers chosen were: First vice-president, 
Rey. Miles Hanson of Roxbury, Mass.; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Mary Fifield 
King of Milton, Mass.; secretary-treasurer, 
Rey. Milton E. Muder of Westwood, Mass. ; 
directors to serve for three years—Edward 
C. Blake of Roslindale, Mass., and Dr. 
C. BE. Bryant of Hyde Park, Mass. 


These Working Alliances 


Northern California branches take fin- 
ancial burdens for their churches — 
Their study programs 


How Women’s Alliance branches of the 
Pacific Coast are taking heavy financial 
burdens in the upbuilding of their churches 
was reported at the autumn meeting of the 
Associate Alliance of Northern California 
at San Jose, Calif., October 22. 

In San Jose, where the Unitarian Church 
has just been renovated and redecorated, 
Mrs. Robert Porter said that the Alliance 
has assumed $900 of the cost, in addition 
to paying two hundred dollars for putting 
the minister’s study in attractive condition, 
buying new hymnals for the church at a 
cost of $140, and putting $115 worth of 
new rugs and draperies into the church. 
Mrs. R. W. Waterson, president of Unity 
Cirele Alliance in Alameda, reported that 
it contributes to the support of a bed in 
the Alameda Sanatorium, as well as up- 
holding the hands of the church in the 
usual ways. Mrs. George Sargent, presi- 
dent of the Oakland Alliance, said that, in 
addition to its many other expenses, it 
pays $30 a month into the church treasury. 
Miss Marie Butler, president of the San 
Francisco society, reported that it clothes 
and contributes to the support of fifteen 
beneficiaries. Mrs. Edgar Sliter, president 
of the Fresno Alliance, which has a paid 
membership of only seventeen women, said 
that it has additions to kitchen equipment 
and new curtains for the church on its 
mind. And so the report ‘went. 

In the matter of study classes and lit- 
erary programs, an equal zest was shown. 
Mrs. Harl Morse Wilbur, president of the 
Berkeley Alliance, after telling of an ex- 
tensive and varied program for raising 
money, reported a series of lectures to be 
given by expert authorities on the funda- 
mentals of the world’s great religions. 
Oakland reported two series of lectures by 
Rey. Clarence Reed, one on recent books 
of importance, another on Italian art. 
San Francisco told of programs remark- 
ably good. But the accounts given by 
Stockton and Fresno were perhaps the 
most noteworthy, considering the size of 
the groups. Mrs. S. M. Wakefield, vice 
president of the Stockton group, gave a 
long list of interesting study subjects 
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Here, also, has been organized an evening 
Alliance. Both groups are assisting thé 
church in its building fund. Mrs. Edgar’ 
Sliter said that the year’s work of the. © 
Ivesno group included the review of many 

serious books, a study of the history of 

Unitarianism by Dr. Wilbur, a “botany 

day” to be held in Roeding Park, an “art 

day,” a “social service day,’ a “music 

day,” a “drama day,” and a day devoted to 

the visit of the regional director, Mrs. 

H. G. Tardy. They also plan for a Lay- | 
women’s Sunday, for which they hope to 

engage Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, presi- 

dent of Mills College. : 

Mrs. Tardy recommended that the copies 
of the Alliance Manual which are sent to 
each chapter should be passed around and 
read, particularly by the committee chair- 
men; that The Pacific Unitarian receive 
cordial support; and that, in the midst of 
study programs and activities for raising 
money, the religious aspects of the Alliance 
be not forgotten. 

Devotional exercises were led by the 
pastor, Dr. William I. Lawrance, and the 
address of the afternoon was by Mrs. 
Alfred McLaughlin of San Francisco, who 
in July went to Honolulu as one of the 
members of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. She explained how this Institute 
came into being and how it works, and 
described several of the more important 
and interesting persons attending it. The 
British members, she thought, were easily 
the most finished diplomats, but the 
Chinese had impressed her most deeply 
by their spiritual force. After seeing a 
Chinese and a Japanese discussing calmly 
and reasonably the problems which lie be- 
tween their two countries, she said that 
she felt: “If you think it hard enough and 
believe it long enough, there may be peace 
on earth.” 


Gift for Minister’s Library 


A member of the First Parish in Hing- 
ham, Mass., has given a fund to be used 
in’ building up a minister’s library, thus 
insuring a constant influx of new books 
for the use of the minister of the church. 
The gift includes a set of sectional book- — 
cases which will be added to as the num- 
ber of volumes.increases. The library is 
to be situated in the minister’s study, 
and is presented in memory of Francis 
Willard Brewer, a former member of the 
parish. Bach volume will carry a book 
plate designed by another member of the 
parish, and showing a view of the meeting- 
house, the oldest in the country still used 
continuously for worship. 


Of the Minneapolis Church 


The Literary Guide (London) says: “In 

Minneapolis (a city of half a million in- 
habitants) the Unitarian church is a very 
flourishing and advanced institution. Its 
Sunday morning services are usually at- 
tended by fifteen hundred or more persons. 
It has a fine club-house with a large ball- 
room and a. dozen other rooms. The 
minister, Mr. John H. Dietrich, is regarded 
as one of the ablest and sincerest thinkers 
in the United States. 
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Day of Celebration in Dover, N.H. 


Church observes its centenary—Henry Ware, Jr., 
preached first Unitarian sermons 
in the town 


NITARIANS from neighboring places, 
and persons of other denominations, 
attended the exercises celebrating the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the organization 
of the First Unitarian Society in Dover, 


‘N.H., held in the ninety-eight-year-old 


edifice of that church, October 23. 

At the morning service, the minister, 
Rey. H. Edward Latham, gave the his- 
torial address. He sketched the rise of 
Unitarianism in America, the varying 
fortunes of the Dover church, and the gen- 
eral character and influeuce of the Unita- 
rian movement. 

In the afternoon, the Women’s Alliance 
branch held a program. Its president, 
Miss Lucy E. Pray, read an historical 
paper. An address was given by Mrs. 
Caroline S. Atherton, president of the Gen- 
eral Alliance of Unitarian Women. In her 
paper, Miss Pray recalled that the local 
Allianee was organized December 7, 1899, 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Latham, 
the present pastor, who had been minister 
for a year at that time. 

At the five o’clock anniversary service 
there was Scripture reading and prayer by 
Rey. William Safford Jones of Portsmouth, 
N.H. Then came greetings from other 
churches. Rev. Lewis E. Purdum extended 
greetings from the First Parish Congrega- 
tional Church, for two hundred years the 
“established church” of Dover. Rev. Leon 
J. Morse spoke for St. John’s Methodist 
Church. Dr. George F. Patterson of the 
American Unitarian Association then de- 
livered the sermon. 

The first meeting for the formation of a 
Unitarian society in Dover was held in 
Franklin Academy, August 28, 1827. The 
society was organized one week later, 
September 4, when sixty-five persons signed 
the articles of agreement. November 4, 
following, the first Unitarian preaching 
services were held in the old Dover Court- 
house. Dr. Henry Ware, Jr., of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., delivered three sermons that 
day, morning, afternoon, and evening. 

A committee was named November 6 to 
further the organization and plan for the 
erection of a church building. Warly in the 
spring of 1828, $10,000 was raised for the 
erection of a church on Locust Street. The 
building, which is the present house of 
worship, was completed in January, 1829, 
at a cost of $12,000, and was dedicated 
February 18 following. At the dedication, 
Rey. Samuel Kirkland Lothrop was or- 
dained as a minister and installed as 
pastor. 

The church has had sixteen pastors, as 
follows: Rey. Samuel K. Lothrop, 1829-34 ; 
Rev. Edgar Buckingham, 1835-39; Rev. 
John Parkman, 1840-49; Rey.. Edwin M. 
Wheelock, 1857-62; Dr. Francis E. Abbott, 
1864-68 ; Rev. Thomas W. Brown, 1869-75 ; 
Rev. Charles A. Allen, 1875-79; Rev. Wil- 
liam R. G. Mellen, 1880-85; Rey. Joseph. 
P. Sheafe, 1886-94; Dr. Duren J. H. Ward, 
1895-98; Rey. H. Edward Latham, 1899— 
1900; Rey. Ward R. Clark, 1900-09; Rey. 
William C. Adams, 1909-12; Rev. William 


Lindsay, 1912-16; supplies, 1916-25; Rey. 
H. Edward Latham, 1925-27. 

Mr. Latham is serving as pastor of two 
churches, the other church being the Pierce 
Memorial Universalist Church. Preaching 
services are held on alternate Sundays in 
the two churches. The combined Sunday- 
schools meet weekly in the Universalist 
Church. 


Rev. James B. Ford Installed 
in Church at Meadville, Pa. 


At the installation of Rey. James B. 
Ford as minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Meadville, Pa., a happy personal ele- 
ment was the presence of Rey. Du Bois 
Le Fevre, formerly minister of the church, 
now at the church in Youngstown, Ohio, 
who offered the inyocation and gave the 
address to the congregation. Other clergy- 
men participating in the service, held Oc- 
tober 25, were Dr. G. S. Lackland of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church in Mead- 
ville, who read the Scripture lesson, and 
Dr. George F. Patterson of the American 
Unitarian Association, who preached the 
installation sermon and made the prayer. 
Frederick F. Lord, president of the Stand- 
ing Committee, led in the act of instal- 
lation. 

Dr. Patterson declared that if God is 
supernatural, visiting man only now and 
then, if religion is superimposed, not 
natural, the thought of God, religion, and 
the church will recede before the light of 
science. ‘But,” he continued, “every step 
of progress that science has made is a 
divine revelation; every gain made in the 
amelioration of human ills marks definite 
advancement in the establishing of the 
will of God upon the earth. Everything 
thought, every word spoken, every deed 
done that contributes to the sum of good 
will is an incontrovertible testimony to 
an inherent divinity that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.” 


Unitarian Club Invited 
to Visit New Building 


At the meeting of the Unitarian Club of 
Boston, Mass., the first of the season, No- 
vember 9, the principal address was given 
by. Rear Admiral Reginald R. Belknap of 
the United States Navy, retired, who dis- 
cussed “The United States Navy: Some 
Pertinent Facts on Present Conditions.” 

Preceding his address, Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, president of the American Unita- 
rian Association, reminded the members 
that it was the Unitarian Club which had 
made possible the old 25 Beacon: Street 
for the headquarters of the Association 
and affiliated agencies. He extended an 
invitation to the Club to visit the new 
Association building in a body. 
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Minnesota Conference 


To continue educational work which de- 
feated anti-evolution bill 
last year 


Although proposed legislation aimed at 
prohibiting the teaching of the evolution 
of man in the tax-supported schools of 
Minnesota was defeated by that State’s 
legislature last year, the need for vigilance 
and the education of the people as to their 
fundamental liberty has decreased little, 
if any. The Committee on Education of 
the Minnesota Conference, which did ex- 
cellent work last year in helping to pre- 
vent such a law, is to continue its work, 
in pursuance of the decision made at the 
annual meeting of the Conference held, 
for the first time in its history, at Under- 
wood, Minn. 

Of the forty delegates present from out- 
side Underwood, Hanska had the largest 
number, thirteen, who had traveled 255 
miles by motor to reach the Conference. 
The Virginia delegation of three traveled 
the greatest distance, 260 miles. 

The Conference address was delivered 
by Rev. Ralph E. Bailey of Omaha, Neb., 
on “The Right to Believe.” A supper was 
held under the auspices of the Minnesota 
Federation of Unitarian Young People, and 
short talks were made by Effie Midtbruget, 
Hanska, the president of the Federation ; 
by Ralph Moore, St. Paul; and by John 
Gronner, Jr., of Underwood. 

Waitstill H. Sharp and Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation held informal discussions on “The 
Relation Between a Liberal Church and 
Its Community” and “Practical Sunday- 
school Problems,’ respectively. Mrs. 
Minna C. Budlong spoke for the General 
Alliance, and Dr. Dexter for the Laymen’s 
League at a noon dinner meeting. At the 
final session, Dr. Dexter and Mr. Sharp 
gave stirring addresses, the former on 
“The Social Obligation of Liberal Reli- 
gion,” and the latter on “Liberal Religion 
and Youth.” 

These officers were chosen: President, 
Prof. Charles A. Mann of Minneapolis; 
vice-president, Mrs. Tillie W. Rolfson of 
Underwood; secretary, Rey. Frederick M. 
Eliot of St. Paul; treasurer, Miss Char- 
lotte E. Clarke of St. Cloud. The treas- 
urer’s report showed the largest balance 
in the treasury since the reorganization 
of the Conference. Besides voting to go 
on with the work of the Committee on 
Education, the Conference decided to cen- 
tinue their support of the annual summer 
conference for young people at Hanska. 

F. M. E. 


Florence Buck Memorial 


Grateful acknowledgment is made of 
contributions to the Florence Buck Memo- 
rial Fund, as follows: 


Previously acknowledged ..........$2,086.09 


Unitarian Sunday-school, Lynn, Mass. 10.00 

Rey. B. Rosalind Lee and Miss Hilda 
BH. Hargrove, Leicester, England .. 5.00 
$2,101.09 


Marin W. JoHNson, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


In peace which only 
Thou 


canst give; 
With Thee, O Master 
let me live 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


South Middlesex Conference 


Congratulates Bishop Barnes 


The South Middlesex Conference is send- 
ing a letter to Bishop Barnes of Birming- 
ham, England, expressing its admiration 
of his stand for modern thought. -The 
Conference voted to do so at its 165th 
session, held in Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
October 30, after hearing an address by 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach on ‘Christian 
Education,” in which he referred to the 
controversy in England. 

Robert W. Kelso, secretary of the Bos- 
ton, Mass., Council of Social Agencies, 
talked on “Christian Citizenship.” Mr. 
Kelso drew attention to some of the most 
pressing social problems of to-day, and 
indicated the obligation resting upon each 
one to do what he can to better those 
conditions. He suggested that Christian 
citizenship have the courage to think 
through, and that this is very important 
if it is to protect society and remove the 
eauses of decay. Constructive thinking 
and acting are needed. The Christian 
citizen has discretion to do more than the 
law demands, but not less. The discussion 
was opened by Dr. Robert C. Dexter of 
the American Unitarian Association, who 
referred to the address as a sombre, but 
true and realistic picture of conditions. 

At the evening session, Dr. Dieffenbach 
emphasized the way of freedom—the scien- 
tific way—in education. The fundamental 
principle in Christian education is free- 
dom in the quest of truth. This has not 
been the way of the church, nor is it the 
way of the so-called Fundamentalists of 
to-day. There has been no change in 1,500 
years in the dogmatic teachings of the 
church. Reference was made to the con- 
troversy now raging in the Chureh of 
England over the utterances of Bishop 
Barnes, and sympathy was expressed with 
his attempt to arouse the church to the 
needs of modern life. 


Dr. Carson Resigns to Teach 


Rey. Lewis C. Carson has resigned from 
the pastorate of the First Unitarian 
Church in Santa Barbara, Calif., the res- 
ignation to take effect in January. Dr. 
Carson will have charge of the work in 
psychology at the Santa Barbara State 
Teachers’ College. 


Whoever was begotten by pure love, 
And came desired and welcomed into life, 
Is of immaculate conception. 

—Selected. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE- 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Sixth Season of 


UNITARIAN PREACHING MISSIONS 
conducted by the 


Cnitarian Laymen’s League 


opened October 16, and will continue 
throughout the autumn, winter and 
early spring. Churches that contem- 
plate having such a mission are 
asked to communicate with the 
League as soon as possible. 


Sixrppn Bracon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin. its Winter Quarter 
January 8, 1928, at 57th Street and Wood- 
lawn Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
eation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, ete. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin January 10. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSD WILBUR, D.D. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


A non-sectarian community house, maintained 
very largely by Unitarians in and around Bos- 
ton. Contributions for winter activities are 
now requested. 

B. Farnam Smite 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
Acting President 


19 Congress Street, Boston 


THE ciristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Frans L. Locks, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK | 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Harry O. 
Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes mpathy and co-operation am 
liberal Chilatians! a red 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Watrer S. SwisHEr, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 3rd. For par- 
ticulars Pe er the Dean, et 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B , A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. : 


For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
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Mr. Dowd Ordained 


Comes from faithful lay service in the 
Ottawa church to its pastorate 


REY. 


NORMAN §S. DOWD 


At the Unitarian Church of Our Father 
in Ottawa, Canada, a large congregation, 
which included the Mayor and Mayoress of 
the city and representative ministers of 
the United Church of Canada, gathered 
November 2 for the ordination and in- 
stallation of Norman §. Dowd, who comes 
from long and faithful lay service in this 
parish to its pastorate. 

Rey. Lawrence Clare, who was installed 
the next day in the Church of the Messiah, 
Montreal, Canada, delivered the sermon. 
Treating of evolution, he said: “I doubt if 
humanity is the final step in evolution on 
earth. Man may be a stepping-stone to 
something higher in the scale of life. 
There is no reason to suppose that he is the 
final effort of the great forces which have 
been working throughout the ages until 
they have produced him.” In the plan of 
nature, he said, no two creations are alike; 
each person is an individual. It is the 
duty of the minister to preserve and de- 
velop this individuality to the best of his 
ability. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow, formerly pastor of 
the Montreal church and now field secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, offered the invocation and delivered 
the charge to the congregation. He re- 
minded the parishioners that Mr. Dowd 
was. coming to them not as a stranger but 
as an old friend. A strange minister 
usually meets his congregation when it is 
on its best behavior; hence they should 
treat Mr. Dowd not only as a friend, but 
also as a stranger. G. W. Jones, chairman 
of the Parish Board, read the invitation 
from the congregation and led in the re- 
cital of the covenant by the congregation. 
Rey. Francis Woodruff, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in. Hamilton, 
Canada, read the Scriptures. Dr. Louis 

* ©. Cornish, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, offered the prayer of 
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ordination and installation, and brought 
greetings from the Unitarian fellowship of 
churches. The charge to the minister was 
given by Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell, minis- 
ter of the Unitarian Church in Burling- 
ton, Vt. ; 

Mr. Dowd, as a layman, has preached 
several times from the Ottawa pulpit. He 
served as secretary-treasurer of the parish 
from 1921 until he entered Meadville Theo- 
logical School in 1926. He left the 
Methodist Church ten years ago for Uni- 
carianism, and was elected a member of 
the parish board at Ottawa at the first 
annual meeting after he joined the church. 
He was called to this pastorate in October, 
‘and took up his work there after he had 
attended the General Conference at Wash- 
ington. He is a graduate of McGill Uni- 
versity, and after three years of teaching 
he entered the Canadian Government serv- 
ice in the Department of Civil Re-establish- 
ment of Returned Soldiers. After ten 
years there he resigned to become a stu- 
dent at Meadville. 


Unless we human beings play our part 
in this world-drama we now eall “HEvolu- 


‘ tion,” the eternal itself will be the victim. 


And we shall all of us together figure as 
cosmic Judases, betraying and in the end 
utterly crucifying the Master-life which 
is in us all—Frank Carleton Doan. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Hitpa A. WINN, wife of Rev. Arthur 
H. Winn, minister of the Unitarian Church at 
Peterboro, N.H., passed away Saturday, October 
29. The funeral service was held at the home 
in Peterboro, Tuesday, November 1, Rev. R. 
M. L. Holt of Walpole, N.H., officiating. In- 
terment was at the Prospect Hill Cemetery, 
Guilderland, Albany County, N.Y. Rey. Henry 
Goodwin Smith, D.D., of the First Unitarian 
Society, Troy, N.Y., Mr. Wiun’s former pastor- 
ate, read the committal service, 

Mrs. Winn’s maiden name was Hilda H. 
Conway, and she was born in Haverstraw, N.Y., 
September 19, 1873. She was a woman of 
rare spiritual insight and sympathy, possessing 
a great power to make friends, who came to 
her in joy and in sorrow. She was greatly 
interested in the work of the Alliance, being 
president of the branch at the Bell Street 
Chapel in Providence for ten years, and for two 
years president of the branch in Peterboro, 
until failing strength compelled her to relin- 
quish this work. 

It was largely due to her enthusiasm and 
encouragement that the present beautiful parish 
house was built and dedicated last year. She 
leaves a host of friends made better and nobler 
by the influence of her beautiful spirit. 


Henry LyMAN Patrick of Hopedale, Mass., 
passed away at his home Tuesday, November 
15, after a trying illness, at the age of eighty 
one years. Coming from a family of stanch 
Unitarian stock for generations, he embodied 
in his magnificent life all the sterling qualities 
such teachings give, combining them in all his 
business dealings, thus being remembered for 
his unsullied integrity, never-failing industry, 
and unquestionable honesty. 

Services in his memory were held in the late 
home, Thursday, November 17, Rey. Harry 
Fay Fister of Milford and Rey. Fred Lewis 
of Beverly officiating. 

Mr. Patrick leaves one daughter, Mrs. Arthur 
Cushman of Winnetka, [ll., two granddaughters, 
and a sister, Miss Lucy Patrick. 
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Great 
Companions 


By Robert French Leavens 


Readings, in prose and verse, varying in length 
from a few sentences to several pages, on the mean- 
ing and conducr of life, from about 4500 B.C. 
through the present time. 


Liberal — Universal 


A source of light, strength and reassurance. 

The following unsolicited letter represents the 
essence of opinion of many college presidents, pro- 
fessors, preachers, teachers and individuals in the 
ordinary walks of life: 

Your book, “Great Companions’’. has just come 
in today. I have sat down and read a lot of it with 
greatest interest and with great indebtedness to 
you for having made the material available to me. 
I look forward to using this as a handbook of in- 
spirational reading, It is a fine service which you 
have rendered and ( thank you for the service and 
for having remembered me with the book itself. 

Ernest Martin Hopkins, 
President of Dartmouth College 


“A beautiful and wonderful book” 


Price $2.50 


Bible India paper, flexible binding, pocket size- 


For sale at all booksellers or from 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
or more insertions. Minimum 
Watch these columns each 
Rate card furnished on request. 


count for 
charge $1.00. 


week. 


MAGAZINES—Special Christmas Rates. Mrs. 
Mary A. Sanepr, 46 Cleveland Avenue, Brain- 
tree, Mass. ‘Tel. Braintree 0319-J. 


WASHINGTON D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful, 
permanent home for travelers. Address: 1912 
“G” Street, Northwest. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Superior household help sup- 
plied. 56 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass., Rooms 
1, 2 and 8. Tel. Capitan 5985. Hours 10-3, 
Saturdays 10-1. Licensed. Est. 1890. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


SHAKESPEARE, a good Christmas gift. The 
Game, “A Study of Shakespeare.” Endorsed by 
best authorities. Price, 60 cents. Postage, 
4 cents. THe SHAKHSPHARH CLUB, Camden, 
Maine. : 
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In the restaurant: “Shall we have the 
tabble doty?” ‘No, I think I'll order 
carte blanche.’—Life. 


Civilization has spread until the radio 
and the rifle can be heard almost any- 
where in the world.—Brooklyn Hagle. 


Aunt Prudence: “Keep away from the 
loud-speaker, Denny. The announcer 
sounds as if he had a cold.’”—Punch. 

Sunday-school Teacher: “Now, Willie, 
what happens to a man who never thinks 
of his soul, but only of his body?’ Willie: 
“Please, teacher, he gets fat.”—Outlook. 


“When it is midnight in London it is 
nearly half-past nine in the morning at 
Tokyo,” says a scientist. We are afraid 
that this is rather too clumsy for the title 
of a popular song.—London Opinion. 


Percival: “That was the most unkindest 
cut of all, as the poet says.” Penelope: 
“What was that?” “I showed her one of 
my boyhood pictures with my father hold- 
ing me on his knee, and she said, ‘My, who 
is the ventriloquist?’ "—Gaylord’s Triangle. 


A current religious journal supplies a 
pleasant “howler.” ‘Query:. Who said, 
‘See that thou fall not out by the way,’ 
and on what occasion? Answer: ‘Hlisha 
to Elijah, when the latter went up to 
heaven in a chariot.’” 


Recently a lawyer unused to the prac- 
tices of the United States Supreme Court 
addressed the dignified judges as “gentle- 
men,” instead of saying “your honors.” 
He immediately apologized. “Don’t apolo- 
gize for calling us gentlemen,” chuckled 
Chief Justice Taft. That’s what we try 
to be.”"—Capper’s Weekly. 


The Spectator, London, offered a prize 
for the best philosophy of life “which could 
be written on the back of a postcard.” 
This entry, which was said by the editor 
to be a “simple philosophy of life which 
seems to have just the right proportion of 
ease and brevity, while being at the same 
time workable and _ sincere,’ won the 


prize: “Love, Trust, Dare, and Go On] 


Doing It.”—Living Church. 


James Stillman, the famous banker, was | 
just; he could be kind; but he was never | 


at all personal. He expected every one to 
work as thoroughly as he did, without mis- 
takes, and he exacted obedience. Thus, 
when a clerk was asked how the account 
stood of a certain firm, and replied, “I 
think—such a sum,” he was jumped on. 
“Get me the exact knowledge!” said the 
president dryly. ‘I can do my own think- 
ing !”’—World’s Work. 


“Fare!” The passenger paid no atten- 
tion to the conductor’s demand. “Fare, 
please!” Still the passenger was oblivious. 
“By the ejaculatory term ‘Fare’!” said the 
conductor, “I imply no reference to the 
state of the weather, nor ‘even :to the 
quality of the service vouchsafed by this 
philanthropic company. I merely allude 
in a manner perhaps lacking in delicacy, 
but not in conciseness, to the monetary 
obligation incurred by your presence in 
this vehicle and suggest that you liqui- 
date.” And then the passenger woke up 


ane produced his nickel—Pacijic Mutwal 
News. ; 
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THE UNITARIAN SERVICE - 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 
Vice-Presidents, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 
Henry M. Williams. 
Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


9 fo following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680, 
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PULPIT 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


3 ! Cox Sons &Vinin 131-133 E.23d St. 


New York 


The Tidest Read Book 
in the World 


is the Bible—we carry it 
Send for Catalog or call at the. 


Massachusetts Bible. Society 
41 Bromiield St., Boston 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Sal ip — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
Individual attention and 
pecify catalog wanted. 

Hancock 6300 wv 


features emphasized. 
progress. 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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|a.M., Chureh s¢hool. 


| way). 
‘Church services at 11 a.m. 


| Charles E. Park, D.D., mifiister. 
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Samuel McChord Crothers, by Jessie E. i 
Donahue .... Fae: 924 


Recognition of the Unknown Man, by Rey. 
Samuel M. Crothers,D.D.. ..°. .. 3 
Dr. Sullivan Thinks Less Highly of Sir Arthur 
Keith Than We Do... ss a = eee 


Mrs. Woodrow Wilson in Lancaster, Pa., At- 
tending Dedication of Church’s Memorials « 


| “A New Unitarian Church in Illinois—One 
Each Year for Fifty Years”. . . ~~. . 


| Day of Celebrationin Dover, N.H ... . « 
Word and Work Department ..... 


Books 

| Valuable; Bad News! by Charles H. Lyttle; 
[eBooks Fy) ig “fe (6 a ep te) ce) Sen 
Our Children : 
' The Deep Pool, by Blanche Elizabeth Wade; 


What Happened to the First Grain of Corn, 
iby Martha-Young. (<: <) «+. ute caren oa 


Poetry 


| Harvest Season, by M. Louise C. Hastings; 
Gratitude, by Daisy D. Stephenson; Rivals, 


by Marjorie Dillon. . . ae 2% 
Gherch Notes®. 1. soits 3.2 ee 
Pleasantries:|-...... (eae 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Church school 
at 9.30 A.M. Morning service at 11 a.m. Dr. 
Hliot. will preach. Vesper service at 4 P.M. 
Rev. T. Pomeroy will speak. All seats 
are free. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
emeritus, -Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


ie 


Rev. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and, Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church ser- 
vice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 


Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Hd- 
| ward A, Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 


11 a.M., Morning service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service, 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


' BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THR © 
SAVIOUR, Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station). John How- 
land Lathrop, D.D.; minister. Morning ser- . 


vice, 11 a.m. Visitors are invited to meet Dr. ' 
Lathrop and sign the Visitors’ Register. - : 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Morning ser- 
vice, 11 a.m. Sunday-school, 8 p.m. Hour of 
Organ music at 4.30 P.m., by William E. Zeuch, 
organist. Communion service immediately after 
morning service on the first Sunday of each 
month. Vesper service, Thursday at 4.30 P.M. 
Free seats at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. : 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll, Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C, Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 A.m., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon. by Rey. Prof. Francis G. 
Peabody. Week-day services ; 12.15 p.m., Mon- 
day, Organ Recital.. Tuesday to Friday; in- 
clusive, 12.15 p.m., Rev, Arthur Pringle, Purley — 
Congregational Church, Surrey, England. — 


